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C. E. Jefferson’s Biggest 
Book 


THE CHARACTER of PAUL 


Nearly 400 pages. 


$2.25 


Thirteen years in the making; twenty-six chapters; 


two chapters a year. 


This is the John Milton way of writing a book that shall 
serve as a body to contain the life-blood of the master spirit 


that wrote it. 





Dawson, Marshall. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 
EVOLUTION AND 
AFTER. 


Demonstrates how Bible re~ 
ligion may fraternize heartily 
with the Twentieth Century form 
of evolution that has displaced 
Nineteenth Century evolution’s 
quite different doctrine of human 
progress to which Bible religion 
j8 unalterably opposed. 

“Has an immense grip. I know 
of nothing better of its kind to 
place in the hands of all reading 
people.’"—S. Parkes meee © a. 


Brown, Charles R. 
WHY I BELIEVE IN 

RELIGION. 

Dean Brown's newest book 
constructs a religious platform 
that contains six stout planks. 
The plain man who puts them to 
the test will find that they will 
bear his full weight. .50 


Crosse, Gordon. 


EVERYMAN’S BOOK OF 
SACRED VERSE. 


Two hundred and fifty well 
selected devotional poems. Only 
one in ten of them are included 
in Hill’s “The World’s Great 
Religious Poetry.” $1.75 


O. A. Hardman, 
THE IDEALS OF 

ASCETICISM. 

A world wide study of the sub- 
ject. Does the impossible and 
makes a modified asceticism 
attractive to modern minds most 
prejudiced against it. $1.75 


THREE LIFE LONG USE- 


FUL REFERENCE 
BOOKS. 


Frazer. 
THE GOLDEN BOUGH. 
1 volume $5.00 
Frazer. 


FOLK LORE IN THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. 


1 volume. $5.00 
Hill, 
THE WORLD'S GREAT 
RELIGIOUS POETRY 
$5.00 


Write for particulars of our easy 
payment plan to ministers. 


Elwood, Charles A. 
CHRISTIANITY AND 


SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


i - Christianity and pres- 
ent day life to grips.’ 75 


Sedgwick, Henry Dwight. 
IGNATIUS LOYOLA. 


For any one who likes to ponder 
over the ins and outs of an his- 
torical personality of the first 
magnitude. $ 


Poskiuees, Rev. Charles H., 
D. D., LL.D. 
eg YEARS IN 


Will put more fibre into your 
Pastor’s winter work. $2.00 


Moulton, R. G. 
HOW TO READ THE 
BIBLE. 


You need to learn. Begin with 
this book. There is no better for 
beginners. 80c 


Wolfe, A. B. 

CONSERVATISM, RAD- 
ICALISM, AND SCIEN- 
TIFIC METHOD. 


“A course in combating one’s 
own personal prejudices on the 
big unsettled problems of our 
time.’ $3.50 


Snowden, James H. 

THE MAKING AND 
MEANING? OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


A complete course in the New 
Testament in one volume. $2.50 


Mode, Peter G. 


THE FRONTIER SPIRIT 
IN AMERICAN CHRIS- 
® TIANITY. mr 
“The best bit of Church history 


writing and Home Missions prop- 
aganda in years. $1.75 


Stafford, Rev. Russell H. 
FINDING{GOD. 
“A gift of this volume to the 
oung persons you are especially 
interested in may result in stand- 
ing them firmly on their own 
religious feet.” $1.50 


Woods, Edward S. 
EVERYDAY RELIGION. 


An exposition of how religion 
can mix in with all the rest of 
life so as to determine its whole 
pattern. $1 


Lull, Ramon. 

THE BOOK OF THE 
LOVER AND THE BE- 
LOVED 


“One of the first six Govetiens 
classics of the Ages.” $1.2 





At your Religious Book Store 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
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Rediscovering Jesus 


There has never been a time when, within a few months, so many 
and significant works have appeared covering the life and work 
of the world’s Saviour. With a view to making your selection 
from this list the more simple, we herewith list the most important 
recent volumes on this great theme: 


The Lord of Thought. Dougall and Emmett. Dr. Morrison, editor 
The pe ee | Century, considers this a remarkably fine contribution 
to the place of on - the continuing thought life and moral practice 
of mankind. ($2. 


The Mystical Quest of Christ. Robert F. Horton. That the relation 
tween the soul and Christ is a distinct mystical experience, is the 
argument of this book. ($3.00). 


The Constructive Revolution of Jesus. Samuel Dickey. ($1.60). 
The Christian Revolution. Henry T. Hodgkin. ($2.50). 
Did Jesus Mean It? Frank D. Adams. ($1.00). 


If tment Fail. S. Z. Batten. Dr. Ernest Fremont Tittle, of 
First Methodist Church, Evanston, places these four books in the 
lead among attempts to give Jesus’ work a social interpretation. 


($1.60) 


The Proposal of Jesus. John A. Hutton. A startling book, demanding 
that Jesus be obeyed in modern social and industrial life. ($1.50). 


Jesus Christ and The World Today. Hutchins and Rochester 
“A remarkable piece of work,” says the editor of the Nation. ($1.25) 


Christ and International Life. Picton-Turberville. “Our nationa- 
policy, both internal and external, must be Christianized!” ($1.50)! 


Toward the Understanding of Jesus. Simkhovitch. A most success- 
ful attempt to aes Jesus’ life as related to his historical back- 
grounds. (75c) 

Jesus and Life. Joseph McFadyen. ($2.00). 

The Creative Christ. Edward S. Drown. ($1.50). 


Creative Christianity. George Cross. Three other books demanding 
a social interpretation of Jesus’ teaching. ($1.50) 


Christianity and Progress. Harry Emerson Fosdick. Considered by 
many Dr. Fosdick’s most important work. ($1.50) 


The Realism of Jesus. J. Alexander Findlay. A fresh interpretation 
of the Sermon on the Mount. ($2.00). 


Rabboni. Canon Anthony C. Deane. A study of Jesus the teacher. 
Joseph Fort Newton gives this first place in studies of this kind. 
($2.00). 


The Meaning of the Cross. Edward Grubb. “or the older doc- 


trine of the atonement to modern thought. ($1.5 


What Christianity Means to Me. Lyman Abbott. One of the most 
widely read religious books published in many years. (75c). 


The Man Himself. Rollin Lynde Hartt. A = wath, much discussed 
pro and con, and therefore of interest. ($2. 


Christ in the Poetry of Today. Martha Foote Crow, editor. An 
iu collection of religious verse which has the modern tone. 

Life of Christ. Papini. The best selling religious book of 1923. ($3.50). 

The Authority of Jesus. R. Winboult Harding. ($2.00). 

The Finality of Christ. W.E. Orchard. ($1.35). 

Bishop William Temple. 

W.S. Palmer. ($2.00). 

Our Faith in God through Jesus Christ. 


The Universality of Christ. ($1.25). 
Christianity and Christ. 
Davey. ($1.75). 
($1.50). 
($1.50). 
R. W. Dale. 


St. Mark’s Life of Jesus. Theodore H. Robinson. ($1.75). 


Jesus an Economic Mediator. Darby. 
The Greater Christ. Albert D. Belden. 
The Living Christ and the Four Gospels. ($1.25). 


The Teaching of come and the Jewish Teaching of His Age. 
Thomas Walker. ($5.00 


ie of Jesus and the Faith of Paul. 
($1.50). 


Confronting Men with the Living Christ. John R. Mott. 


Adolf Deissman. 


($1.50). 


Note: Add 8 Cents Postage For 
Each Book Ordered 
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Every Right Feeling Citizen 
Will Support This Bill 

DVERSE SUPREME COURT DECISIONS 

have already nullified two attempts by congress 
to abolish the evil of child labor in America. It is not 
surprising that the result is now a great increase in 
child labor in those states where public opinion has 
grown accustomed to this robbery of childhood’s natu- 
tal heritage. The National Child Labor Committee 
ffers these figures as indicative of the situation: “The 
census of 1920 showed 1,060,858 children between ten 
and fifteen at work in the United States. But that fig- 
wre would be a mild statement for the conditions exist- 
ng right now. The 1920 census was taken while the 
iederal child labor tax law, which materially restricted 
the employment of child labor in every state of the 
union, was in effect. But in 1922 that federal law was 
declared unconstitutional by the supreme court, and the 
regulation of child labor was thrown back entirely upon 
the consciences of individual states. The result 
mass of forty-eight different child labor codes in this 
country having little relationship to each other.” Attention 
s being focussed upon the bill which is before congress 
providing for the submission to the states of a constitu- 
tional amendment empowering congress to regulate the 
labor of children. January 27 has been set apart as Child 
Labor Sunday in all the churches, and January 28 as the 
day in the public schools. The public still needs consider- 
able education as to the intent of the bill. It should be 
needless to deny that it is not the purpose of the advocates of 
thild labor reform to prevent children in their own homes 
from doing the “chores” which from time immemorial have 
been the educative process by which industry is taught. 
The purpose is simply to prevent the wage exploitation 
of childhood, the interference with the legitimate proc- 


is a 





EDITORIAL 


esses of education, and the sapping of the vitality of the 
future generation. The constitutional amendment will fix 
no standards but merely gives congress power to legislate. 
This will give each generation the right to fix its own 
standards for the activities of children in industry. 


Mah-Jong and Christian 
Internationalism 


T THE INSTANCE of a group of Chinese Chris- 
tians who recently met in Hongkong, the National 
Christian Council of the Federal 
Council of Churches in this country, and certain other 


China has written 
organizations, concerning the playing of the Chinese 
game of mah-jong in the west. The letter claims that 
the introduction of the game into the social life of Eng- 
land and America is having a weakening effect upon 
the moral stamina of Chinese Christians. It states that 
“Mah-jong is almost invariably played for money. The 
stakes are often very high, and as much as $1,000,000 
has on occasion been lost or won in a night. It is played 
by all classes, but broadly speaking it is not counte- 
nanced by Chinese themselves of high moral standing. 
To our great sorrow the practice of playing mah-jong for 
money is increasing not only in China generally but in 
the Christian church. This increase in not a few cases can 
be traced to the fact that the game is being now so largely 
played in the so-called Christian countries, which is sup- 
posed to give a certain sanction to its use by Christians here. 
This would be an argument easily dealt with were it not that 
good Christian folks are among those who are joining in it. 

It is not for us to condemn such persons, nor would 
we say that it is wrong to play mah-jong without stakes. 
We do feel that, in view of the terrible curse to this 
land which comes through gambling and in particular 
through this form of it, Christian people in England and 
99 
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America should seriously consider whether they ought 
not to place a limitation upon what*may seem to them 
to be quite legitimate enjoyment. We may remind you 
that the apostle said, ‘All things are lawful, but all 
things are not expedient.’ ” 


Too Intellectual to Last 
Long in America 


T IS SIGNIFICANT that this appeal, which is bound 

to attract attention in both countries to which it has 
been sent, should have originated with a group of 
Chinese. There is behind it no hint of missionary 
prompting. Indeed, by reading between the lines of 
the complete document, one can almost imagine the 
presence of some hesitation upon the part of the mis- 
sionaries in forwarding the letter. The issue thus 
raised constitutes something in the nature of a test case 
within the Christian community, by which it may be 
shown how seriously Christians in one hemisphere re- 
gard their obligation for the moral well-being of Chris- 
tions in another. As “sparrow,” this game, exported as 
mah-jong and pung-chow, has obtained a tremendous 
hold in China. The inclination of the oriental toward 
gambling is well-known, and the Chinese is perhaps the 
world’s most notorious victim of the habit. Especially 
among the leisure classes has this game made a doubt- 
ful social contribution. So much so that, in many in- 
stances, women of social standing have felt it incum- 
bent upon themselves to give up playing the game upon 
becoming members of Christian churches. In certain 
Chinese churches it is probable that excommunication 
would be the portion of a member who habitually 
played mah-jong. The embarrassment likely to arise 
out of the widespread adoption of the game in Christian 
lands is, therefore, clear. On the other hand, the situation 
is perhaps one of only passing moment. It is hard to 
believe that the playing of mah-jong in the west is more 
than a fad, pandering to the desire of a jaded society for 
something new. Like most of the other table games played 
by the leisurely and introspective oriental, mah-jong is, if 
properly played, very intricate. It is of interest to note 
that social periodicals are already announcing “American 
rules” for the game, which is a polite way of offering sim- 
plified instructions such as the average occidental can com- 
prehend. Before very long some new craze will reach the 
market, and the Christians of China will find it possible 
again to deal with this problem without irritating inter- 
national complications. 


Earlier Objections to 
Scientific Views 


HE DIFFICULTIES that the fundamentalists are hav- 

ing with modern teachings of science regarding evolu- 
tion are by no means the first instances of conflict between 
stand-pat theologians and the men of the laboratory and the 
telescope. President Pritchett of the Carnegie Foundation 
writes on this theme in the December Scribner’s, and draws 
certain parallels between the present controversy and some 
that have preceded it. When Nickolai Copernik, whom 
most people know as Copernicus, became dissatisfied with 
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the accepted opinion that the earth is the center arounj 
which the sun, moon and stars of our system revolve, ani 
showed that the Ptolemaic explanation of the universe coul/ 
not stand the test of facts, he was met with a storm o 
protest and opposition in comparison with which the moi: 
ern efforts to prevent the teaching of scientific views oj 
nature are feeble and ineffectual. Just as in the later 
instance, the schools themselves were against the new teach, 
ing. And the theologians wit’: one voice denounced the 
doctrine of a solar system as heretical, unbiblical and de 
grading to humanity. Catholic and Protestants were alikg 
hostile. Such men as Luther Melancthon and even Bacof 
refused their assent to the in ovation. As in the case oj 
evolution the first interpretat »ns of the facts were incom 
plete, and gave ground for tl 
disproving the new doctrine. 


claim that science itself was 
It took the later discoverie;: 
of Newton and Kepler to give completeness to the theory 
which is nowhere longer questioned save in remote an 
obscure sections of the world 
and school alike protested 2 inst the revolutionary teach- 
ing, and resolutions were pa: ed denouncing the idea. The 
tyranny of prevalent opini 1 was much more drasticall 
applied than by the futile enactments of state legislatures 
The stories of Bruno and Galileo are tragic commentarie: 
on the brutality of prejudice when armed with secular power 


n that time as in this, church 


Motives of the Opposition 
to Scientific Truth 


HE REASONS WHY good men, the religious and 
political leaders of the time, exerted their influence 
against the new interpretation of the universe were vari- 





ous. It disturbed accepted opinions, and that is always| 
disconcerting and exasperating. It was easier to follow the 
opinions of past years than to pay the price of sound investi- 
gation of the facts. Itisnototherwisein the case of evolu- 
tion. Then the first explanations were imperfect, leaving 
to later observers the work of correction and expansion of 
the hypothesis. Every utterance of this sort was eagerly 
seized upon as a refutation and abandonment of the original 
theory. It has not been otherwise in the case of evolution 
But the chief theological objection to the Copernican teach- 
ing was the claim that it was discreditable to humanity, as 
the supreme work of God, to suppose that man had been 
placed upon one of the least important planets in the heavens, 
rather than at the center, and upon the ruling body of the 
universe. It was an affront to the pride of the race 
Strangely enough, the chief popular objection of imperfectly 
trained Christian people to the teachings of evolution is the 
fact that the origin pictured in the biblical parable of crea- 
tion seems more dignified and less endangering to the pride 
of humanity than the fact that man emerged by a longer 
and more humble process of growth from orders of life 
more humble still. But every effort to cloud the issue by 
appeals to prejudice, however sincere the motive may be, 
is but an added obstacle in the path of human progress 
toward a satisfying view of the divine activity in all nature} 
and through all the ages. Nothing is more unfortunate than 
the effort to hinder the attainment of truth, no matter how 
pious the intent. It simply delays the inevitable adjust- 
ment of the mind of the church to the facts which tomorrow 
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Announcement 

T IS WITH DEEPEST SATISFACTION that we 

are able to announce that Rev. Paul Hutchinson has 
accepted the call of The Christian Century to become its 
managing editor. Mr. Hutchinson brings to his new task 
qualities of mind and a record of accomplishment equalled 
by few writers in the American religious field. 
beginning of his five year*” service as a Methodist mission- 
ary in China in 1916, his pen has been active in interpreting 
the problems of the Chris an church in the light shed upon 


Since the 


these problems by the mis ‘onary enterprise at its present 
stage. His articles have a@ peared in most of the religious 
papers of America and in ‘he leading magazines. While 
in missionary service he wi: editor of the China Christian 
Advocate, and since his re «rn to this country has been 
director of the Division of Literature of the Committee 
of Conservation and Advan¢ée of the Methodist church 
Author of three books, “T! . Next Step,” “The Spread of 
Christianity,” and “Chine last 
named due to come from t** press in a few weeks—and 


Real Revolution”—the 
joint author of the stupend! us volume of denominational 
publicity and promotion entitled “The World Service of 
Methodism,” he has in addition contributed widely to the 
discussion of the problems and issues now current in all 
the denominations. 
sense of spiritual attraction between The Christian Century 
and Mr. Hutchinson which has expressed itself in frequent 
articles from his pen in these columns, and now at last in a 
bond of mutual attachment. Mr. Hutchinson will share 
in the varied responsibilities of editorship, both in the con- 
struction of the paper and in writing, and will have chief 
charge of the News of The Christian World which depart- 
ment will be greatly enlarged and featured under his direc- 
His connection will begin February Ist. 


For years there has been a reciprocal 


tion. 








will be as generally accepted as are the Copernican teachings 
today. The people who attempt to set back the clock of 
knowledge by appeals to half-truth and tradition are merel) 
examples of wrong thinking, the result largely of intellectual 
indolence and complacence. “Perhaps,” says Dr. Pritchett 
in the article cited, “the man who has done most harm to 
our political and economic thinking these last thirty years is 
one whose intentions have been amiable, but whose thinking 
has lacked that patience of hard work which alone brings 
understanding.” 


A “Youth Movement” 
in Methodism 

T INDIANAPOLIS Sherwood Eddy called the 

surprised attention of the student volunteers to 
the fact that the stirrings which have brought forth the 
“youth movements” in other countries have had no 
counterpart in America. Apparently, the words were 
taken to heart by many of his hearers. 
gestions looking toward the organization of youth’s 
impulses into some comprehensive movement appeared 
before the students left Indianapolis, notably among 
the delegates representing Methodist colleges and theo- 
logical seminaries. Following one of the denominational 


Various sug- 
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conferences of the type usually connected with such 
the floor 
that called for the formation of a “youth movement” 
on the part of Methodist students. 


gatherings, a motion was introduced from 
Adopted enthusiasti- 
cally, the delegates, who came from schools of the 
Methodist Episcopal church and the Methodist Episco- 
pal church, South, went ahead to demand an immediate 
union of the two denominations, and leaders of almost 
a hundred delegations were then called together to out- 
What this movement 
\ It is said that it will be 
entirely free from connection with any of the established 
of church. A 


line a further program. form 


may take is as yet unknown. 


boards either permanent committee of 
students has been chosen to head it up, and the call has 
gone out for a delegated convention to be held before 
the meeting of the general conference of the Methodist 
it 


proposed that the students from Methodist 


Episcopal church next May. At this convention is 
seriously 
1 


1 
SCHOOLS 


shall pass upon the program that they feel 
ccupy the of their at 
world events. Whether this enterprise is 


should « attention church this 


juncture in 
out or not, the whole is worth the care- 


carried episode 


ful study of church leaders. The feeling of so many 
there were about a thousand in the denomina- 
-that 


is need for a contribution to the thinking and 


students 
tional conference out of which this action grew 
there 
planning of a church from sources hitherto uncon- 
the 
present denominational programs. 


dissatisfaction with 


If 
the Methodist students should be imitated by other 


sidered, shows the extent of 
the example of 


groups, something approaching an ecclesiastical revolu- 
tion might not be without the range of possibilities 
This can be said without in the slightest overlooking 
the dangers that lie in any agitation without some of 
the checks of experience upon it 


Financing the Religious 
Liberal 


N 


social liberalism 


O QUESTION is more perplexing than that of 
the financing necessary in for 
the 


that have been adopted by most of the evangelical de- 


any movement 


within churches. The positions 
nominations on social and industrial questions have been 
evidences of a new attitude and outlook. But is is one 
thing to adopt a set of resolutions, and quite another 
to give those resolutions effect. Upon the part of most 
Christian liberals there is a feeling that the committal 
of the crusade for social justice to any of the long- 
established and “regular” agencies of the churches is a 
mistake. Whatever may be the personal good will 
toward the cause of the individuals at the head of such 
agencies, almost without exception the corporations 
stake 


cannot but be alarmed by any prospect of disturbance 


which they administer have interests at which 


of the status quo. The only alternative is the organiza- 
tion of “unofficial” bodies, without direct relationship 


to the regular ecclesiastical machinery. Such bodies 
preserve their independence of opinion and action, but 
And 


since their efforts seem frequently to run counter to 


at the necessary cost of financing their own way. 
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the immediate self-interest of those who might most 
easily provide such finances, the way of the liberal or- 
ganization within the church is frequently a hard one. 
The Methodist Federation for Social Service has just 
issued an appeal which illustrates this situation. Here, 
within one of the great denominations, is an independent 


body. It has to its credit several achievements of out- 
standing importance, not the least being the agitation 
which led to the first official adoption on the part of a 
Protestant denomination of the social creed of the 
churches. Under the direction of Prof. Harry F. Ward, 
its executive secretary, with a research secretary and a 
field secretary, a fighting body has been developed 
which, on the one hand, has given the Methodist min- 
istry an immense amount of information as to the true 
status of modern economic, political, social and moral 
questions, and on the other has made its agitation so 
direct that it has roused that resentment in certain 
quarters which is the guarantee of its effectiveness. 
This body is trying to finance itself from annual mem- 
berships, priced at five dollars each. Thirty-five hun- 
dred memberships will, it is said, provide enough sup- 
port for its program. But the difficulty in securing 
this number proves that ministers, even with a certain 
amount of personal sympathy for the causes involved, 
have not yet learned that the victory they desire can 
only be won by a certain real involving of themselves 
in the conflict. 


Russia and the Methodists 


ROBABLY WITHOUT deliberate intention, 

Bishop Blake, of the Methodist Episcopal church, 
has produced one of the most pregnant situations that 
Protestantism now faces. By pledging fifty thousand 
dollars, to be procured largely from Methodist sources, 
for the liberal education of priests of the Russian 
church, the bishop has brought about a condition of 
grave international significance, both to church and 
state. As the implications of the bishop’s action be- 
come more clear, this gravity will be increasingly un- 
derstood. 

In considering the problem that has thus come to a 
focus within the Methodist church, there is to be seen, 
on the one hand, the theory of a pariah nation, that has 
stepped so far outside the bounds of national morality 
that no other nation that values its own moral stand- 
ing can afford to have dealings with it. On the other 
hand, western Christendom is alive as it never has been 
before with the conviction that the proclamation and 
adoption of the rule of Jesus offers the only sufficient 
solution for the needs of this distracted and divided 
world. And, in what Bishop Blake has done, the second 
force has come into a head-on collision with the first 
theory. With what final result, no man can yet say. 

By a peculiar combination of circumstances that the 
future church historian may not hesitate to call providential, 
Bishop Blake arrived in Moscow just in time to be present 
at a delegated congress of the Russian church. 


He went 
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unofficially, as an observer, but with the possibility of as- 
suming official standing if he thought wise. He did think 
wise; his act was approved by his episcopal colleagues in 
Europe; the board of bishops of his church has approved 
the spirit in which he and his colleagues have conducted 
themselves throughout the affair. Bishop Blake attended 
the Russian church congress as an official fraternal mes- 
senger of his own communion. 

Behind Bishop Blake, as he sat in that gathering in Mos- 
cow, was the usual record of such American evangelical 
bodies as had tried to work in Russia. A small mission had 
been established in St. Petersburg several years before the 
war. From that center a handful of out-stations had been 
projected. With the coming of the war, the work had 
been reduced to a skeletonized basis. It had rendered a 
useful, but very restricted, service as a center for food 
distribution after it became possible to send American re- 
lief supplies. Its American missionary in charge had found 
it impossible to adapt himself to soviet control, and had 
withdrawn to new headquarters in the Baltic states. The 
parallel between this experience of the Methodists and the 
experience of the Young Men’s Christian Association is 
very striking. The Methodists, to be sure, had not been 
unfortunate enough to become identified in the Russian 
mind with such an expression of capitalistic conservatism 
as the Root mission, as did the Y. M. C. A., but they had, 
nevertheless, for all practical purposes ceased to have any 
influence upon the religious situation. The congregations 
that struggled on under Russian leadership were of negli- 
gible importance. 

What influenced Bishop Blake to follow the course he did 
while at Moscow, we do not know. Certainly, the expe- 
rience and traditions of his denomination were not respon- 
sible. It has been suggested that he acted at the bidding 
of an American Methodist missionary, a communist, who 
has held the confidence of the educational authorities of the 
soviet government. More likely, the bishop was embold- 
ened by the promise of support from the editor of one of 
the papers of his church, who accompanied him. At any 
rate, after praising the efforts toward reform which he dis- 
covered within the Russian church, the bishop, in order to 
secure a liberal ministry for that church, offered to secure 
fifty thousand dollars to be expended in the maintenance of 
theological seminaries. This offer was also signed by Dr. 
Hartman, the bishop’s journalistic companion, and was 
later endorsed by Bishop Nuelson, the Methodist bishop 
having jurisdiction in Russia. 

The first news of the offer made by Bishop Blake reached 
the United States, as practically all Russian news does, 
through sources unfavorable to the present political regime 
in Russia. It came at almost the same time that the story 
of the judicial murder of Roman Catholic priests was being 
played up across the country. And, without outright men- 
dacity, but by the use of those subtle methods of twisted 
emphasis that are so well understood by the newspaper 
propagandist, the matter was so presented as to make the 
action of the bishop appear in a false light. So much so 
that his own episcopal colleagues were stampeded into 
action then construed as a repudiation—a repudiation that 
they have been at considerable pains since then to disavow. 
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But from that time there has been a battle on within Bishop 
Blake’s church, a battle that is likely to reach its crisis at the 
approaching Methodist general conference. 

As is always the case, it is impossible wholly to divorce 
this question from Bishop Blake’s own personality. In the 
hands of other men, the whole thing might conceivably be 
sidetracked in order to secure denominational order. But 
this is hardly likely to happen with an issue in which Bishop 
Blake is concerned. In his communion, the bishop has 
always been more or less of a storm center. He has had 
many enemies. But he has been distinguished by the 
possession of at least three sources of strength. He has a 
gift of clear speech that is unusually convincing. He has 
shown foresight of the highest order in the various causes 
which, during his career, he has chosen to champion. No 
man ever doubted his courage. It is hard to think of three 
qualities more needed under present conditions. 

The results of the bishop’s action at Moscow have already 
reached far. In Russia, a theological seminary is open. 
The radical Methodist missionary already mentioned is a 
full-fledged member of its faculty. His connection with the 
institution probably makes certain the favor of the educa- 
tional authorities of the government. And the whole matter 
of the education of the priesthood is now in the hands of a 
committee which works with the advice of another com- 
mittee of which the Methodist Bishop Neulsen is the chair- 
man. In the selection of Bishop Neulsen, who has won a 
high place in Central Europe as an ecclesiastical statesman 
and scholar, the wisdom of the Russian church authorities 
(and doubtless of Bishop Blake as well) is demonstrated. 

But the results in the United States have been of greater 
importance. Abroad, some young priests are being given 
the kind of a training that should, ultimately, produce a 
spiritual and intellectual renaissance within the Russian 
church. Thank God for that! But let us not overlook 
what has happened both within and without the Methodist 
Episcopal church on this side of the Atlantic. Here is where 
the issue will finally be settled. 

Within the Methodist communion three great problems 
have come to the front, and cannot be ignored. 

The Methodists have their foreign missionary society, 
like most other evangelical bodies. This society has founded 
and conducted the handful of Methodist Episcopal con- 
gregations in Russia that have added their trifle to the total 
statistics of the denomination for about twenty years. The 
policy of this society is to continue this support, and to 
refuse to have anything to do with such a work as Bishop 
Blake proposes, within the bounds of another denomination. 
This is a clear-cut attitude, and would doubtless be endorsed 
by nine-tenths of the other evangelical mission boards in 
the world. By the man who thinks in terms of denomina- 
tional aggrandizement, it can be convincingly supported. 
3ut it does raise the question, as many see, as to whether 
or not the authenticity of the leadings of the Spirit in the 
case of religious workers in foreign lands is to be settled 
by reference to the policies of incorporated mission bodies. 
David Livingstone faced that question a long time ago, and 
his resignation from the London Missionary Society re- 
sulted. With the need for new methods of Christian effort 
on the mission field, as outlined in a recent editorial in these 
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columns, this problem becomes increasingly important. If 
there is any reality in the boasted spiritual freedom of 
Protestants, the final answer cannot but uphold the religious 
adventurer and pioneer. 

The second question that Bishop Blake incarnates is as 
to whether the contribution that one denomination would 
make to the spiritual welfare of a people must always be 
made within the bounds of that denomination. The ques- 
tion has bearing on other situations than that in Russia. 
In many mission fields, for example, the last three or four 
years, following the treaty of Versailles, have been marked 
by large expansion upon the part of certain American mis- 
sions and retraction upon the part of certain European 
To our best knowledge, no American mission 
has seriously considered offering its increased financial re- 
And 
churches at the American base have thus been able to rejoice 
complacently over the increase in the amount of work they 
have supported, without ever feeling involved in the cutting 
down of other and long-established Christian work. This 
matter has, to be sure, been discussed before. But Bishop 
Blake, by his action, makes the first magnificent example of 
the possibility of one church using its wealth to the advan- 
tage of the spiritual life within another. Methodism thus 
has within its hands the chance to set up some entirely 
new standards of Christian cooperation. 


missions. 


sources to its poverty-stricken European colleagues. 


The third question that the Methodists face asks whether 
the church must, in its international enterprises, follow the 
lead of the state. The problems of inter-relation between 
church and state are many, and of increasing complexity. 
In this case, there have been whispers that the state has 
tried, indirectly, to influence Methodist action. Certainly, 
the one question that puzzles many Methodists as they try 
to make up their minds on this matter is as to why it is 
possible for the workers of the church to enter Russia with- 
out contamination while the state department holds that 
nation as without the moral pale. 

It will take the Methodists some time to settle these ques- 
tions so that they will stay settled. But even when they have 
disposed of them from the denominational standpoint, at 
least two questions remain that will have to be faced on a 
scale even larger. 

In the churches at large, the problem as to whether the 
denominational earmark must be attached to all good works 
is a real one. Such enterprises as the Bible Societies, and 
now the Near East Relief, suggest that, in one aspect—that 
of interdenominational effort—a nameless cooperation may 
be achieved. But with the impulse strong toward helping 
in regions where there are already Christian organizations 
of acknowledged value, there is a real question as between 
aiding those organizations and establishing new ones. 

In the international situation, Bishop Blake’s action is 
bound to have its effect upon the relations of the United 
States with Russia. Indeed, the use that Senator Borah 
and others have made of the reports that the bishop brought 
from Moscow shows that it is already having such effect. 
Should now the Methodist Episcopal church, with its mem- 
bership scattered throughout the country, officially declare 
that the bishop acted wisely in seeking to achieve the closest 
possible relations with the Russian church, it is hard to see 
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how the state department could longer njaintain its already 
unconvincing contention in favor of non-recognition. 

Bishop Blake has handled this whole matter discreetly. 
The fund which he pledged is being subscribed privately. 
At the recent annual meeting of the foreign missions board 
of his church he was content with that body’s negative atti- 
tude, so long as his action was not specifically disapproved. 
And it is possible that, were his private wishes to be con- 
sulted, the subject would not come up at the approaching 
Methodist general conference. 

It is beyond belief, however, that such will be the case. 
The issues involved, as we have sketched them, are too big. 
Somewhere in that body of more than eight hundred dele- 
gates there is bound to be some unaffrighted soul who will 
not rest until the question, “What about Russia?” has been 
pushed onto the open floor for debate and action. When 
that happens, a lot more than the administrative policy of 
a single American denomination will be at stake. 


We Would See Jesus! 


Hi HIGHER CRITICISM in its application to the 
New Testament has for its principal task, to gain a 
clearer knowledge of the historic Jesus. It uses for this 
purpose the methods that are requisite for the discovery of 


any historic fact. 


Yet the task clearly involves a spiritual 
purpose. The immediate aim of every investigation is to 
know the facts. But, as America’s greatest conservative 
philosopher, Royce, has made clear, no process of knowledge 
is accomplished until it issues in interpretation. A thing is 
not known until its meaning is known. A truth is not 
achieved until its contribution to life is won. The principle 
is uncompromisingly scientific, fearlessly veracious. In 
reality alone are vital meanings. 

Apologists for modern New Testament scholarship have 
too often spoken as if the critical investigation of Jesus’ life 
made no great difference. They have shrunk from the new 
heaven and the new earth of such an advent. When ac- 
cused of being revolutionists they have frequently evaded 
that just charge. The discovery of the historic Jesus is 
It is the most revolutionary reality, physical 
science and invention not excepted, which has invaded the 
modern world. 


revolutionary. 


No discovery can deeply interest mankind 
until it appeals to the life of men. If the critical study of 
the New Testament—in other words, the quest for valid 
knowledge of the life of Jesus—utters no imperative sum- 
mons, unfolds no indispensable power, insists upon no 
radical reconstruction of human affairs, it will be left to 
specialists in curious lore, and to the groups which find in 
such studies an incidental interest. Unless the insistence 
upon the real Jesus of history is an evangel, it is nothing. 
And an evangel is for all. It is a trumpet-call to the world. 

It makes a difference whether Jesus was born of a virgin; 
whether the pure love of man and woman and the inviolable 
sanctities of life may learn their nature and purpose from 
that little child. It makes a difference whether a physical 
body risen from the dead materializes the supreme spiritual 
hope. It makes a difference whether our understanding of 
jesus, derived from the gospels, can be cleared of Judaistic 
theology and Hellenistic philosophy, of the early church’s 
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prejudices and resentments, and of conceptions derived 
from sources alien to him held by the incomparably inferior 
great men who followed him. 

The historic Jesus makes a difference to the demand for 
the reconstruction of Christian thought. The inherited 
thought of the church is notoriously at variance with the 
conceptions of our time, and with its ethical standards, 
which are fearfully endangered, and with all the life of men, 
The endeavor to 
in contemporary terms meets the grave 


who are as sheep without a shepherd. 
restate Christianity 
difficulty, that our time is torn asunder by discordant 
To which of these shall our inherited 
But the deepest im- 
pulse of our time finds its fulfillment in the historic Jesus, 
most scientifically investigated, most vitally interpreted. 


thoughts and aims. 
Christian convictions be reconciled ? 


The social passion, which is our time’s very life and soul, 
is of him. It requires his inspiration, his direction. In 
this scientific age it seeks him with scientific veracity, the 
uncompromising demand for reality. It will know what he 
said and what he did not say, what he did and what he did 
not do, what he was and what he was not, what he meant 
by his proclamation of the kingdom of God, and his way 
to its attainment. We need to know the historic situation 
We 


need to know him as a man of his own time, who moulded 


which he addressed, that we may know his meaning. 


it, in the life of his disciples, to be the directive source of 
We have to distinguish in his words and work 
and personality, the principles, spirit and power which are 
We do not need to erect the 
The most modern procedure, 


all times. 


redemptive of every time. 
dogma of his infallibility. 
that of hypothesis and experiment, may be applied to this 
social salvation by the historic Jesus. The hypothesis is that 
he is the sufficient Saviour for the world’s appalling need, 
and this hypothesis we submit to the tests of the present 
Thus far there has appeared not one 
which does not demand him, not one for which he is insuf- 


fearful urgencies. 


We go on in this experimental faith, which is the 
And we 


find that his historic mission becomes his personal presence, 


ficient. 
real faith, that he is sufficient for the whole task. 


his ever unfolding historic power. 

Jesus as he really was makes a difference to the orient’s 
The unprecedented 
opportunity, which is indeed worldwide, finds us irresolute, 


rapidly increasing awareness of him. 


whether to disclose the real Christ, and the religion which 
he taught and lived, or the literalism and dogma which 
Shall we present the 
real Jesus, or the tradition which has wandered so far away 


begin by distorting his early ministry. 
from him? Is it because we do not believe in Jesus as the 
world’s sufficient Saviour that we offer a modification of 
The fear of making discriminations in the Christian 
scriptures, lest we confuse childlike minds, imposes that 


him? 


infallibility of the letter which is the source of interminabie 
confusions. 

The real Jesus makes a difference to the faith of simple 
men, in this land and in all lands. On their behalf many 
bid us to keep silence. God forbid that we should lay an 
occasion of stumbling in the way of the least of his little 
ones! But this protest is itself an occasion of stumbling. 
It is an obstruction in the path by which he leads the sim- 
plest along the way of truth and life. The pedagogical 
principle is indeed to be accepted, that spiritual truth must 
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be presented as an unfolding to the growing capacities of 
spiritual intelligence, lest eyes be suddenly darkened by 
excess of light and the presentation of truth become error 
to those whom it bewilders. But the way of truth is not 
through falsehood. Many a simple faith has been destroyed 
when education and experience discovered, that what had 
been taught as infallible can no longer be believed. 

But the literalistic dogmatism, dogmatism based mainly 
upon a crude literalism, of “simple” men is not simple. It is 
hewilderingly inconsequential. That is why it is so divisive, 
so sectarian. 
obscures and weakens simple faith. The growth of intelli- 
gence brings the inconsistencies into consciousness. The 
preservation of simple faith is imperiled in them, and much 
more in their children. The historic Jesus makes a dif- 
ference to the child. It is the real Jesus to whom we must 
suffer the little children to come, that he may take them 
up in his arms, lay his hands upon them and bless them. 
Why should we commit the delicate faith of a child to 
the clumsy hands of pious ignorance? Would it not be 
better in those cases where, alas, the church’s way of in- 


It encumbers morality and spirituality. It 


structing its children continues the huge unrealities ot the 
older orthodoxy, to restore the teaching function to father- 
hood and motherhood, letting the very incapacity of the 
church contribute to the spirituality of the home? In our 
colleges and universities there are many whose loss of faith 
accompanied their repudiation of literalism. This fact must 
be considered in answering the question. 

The great adventure of the modern mind is the quest of 
the historic Jesus. We seek to know his decisive entrance 
into history, which is the unfolding life of humanity, and 
which he occupies more and more, that he may fill it with 
himself. We seek the historic Jesus, the real Christ, be 
cause, through all his growth in us and for us, he is the 
same today as in that yesterday, and will be the same 
forever. 


The Great Men of Concord 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 
ope years ago, when I was a Younger Man than 


I, still being young, now am, I journeyed into 
Concord, and I visited the homes of the Great Men who 
had resided there. And I went to the Lake of Walden, 
and I added a stone to the Cairn of Thoreau. And I 
walked along the Concord River, and I met an Hus- 
bandman who was Aged, but Vigorous, whose farm lay 
along the river for the length of about Four Furlongs. 

And I inquired of him, saying: 

Hast thou known any of the Great Men of Concord? 

And he answered, I have known all the men of Con- 
cord, great and otherwise, and their fathers, for I have 
lived here all my life, and so did my father and his 
fathers. 

And I said, Tell me of the Great Men of Concord. 

And he said, There is Ephraim Bull, who discovered 
the Concord Grape, and behold, he sitteth under his 
Vine and thou mayest see him for thyself. And there 
was Deacon Cephas Marsh, who brought the first Short- 
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Horn bull to Concord, and brought in the first Poland 
China hogs, so that what we feed the Hogs in Swill and 
Corn no longer goeth principally to Legs and Tail and 
Squeal, but the Hogs are as Nigh Square as they can 
be and get around. And there was Captain Thomas 
Mayhew, who was Chairman of the Selectmen, who 
kept the bridges in repair, and did not come to Town 
Meeting every time with a Proposal for an Increase in 
taxes. 


And I said, Didst thou know Hawthorne? 


They are the really Great Men of Concord. 


And he said, I knew him well, if any one knew him 
well, which I doubt. And if Frank Pierce when presi- 
dent had not given him a job, I know not how we would 
have got one; which is another reason why I am not a 
Democrat. 

And I said, How was it with Alcott? 

And he said, He was a School-master who required 
the boys to whip him when he should have whipped 
the boys; and I think that if he preferred it that way, 
it served him about right. 

And I inquired, Didst thou know Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son? 

My farm products and Mr. Emerson’s were exhibited 
regularly at the County Fair, side by side, and my 
Squashes took the Blue Ribbon over his three -years 
running. As for his Books, I never could understand 
them, and I doubted much if he could. 

And I said, Didst thou see much of Thoreau? 

And he said, He walked over my farm always when 


he went from his old hut by the Pond and sought the 
shores of the River, and I saw him often, perhaps as 
s not at Church on 


often as once a week, and that wa 


Sunday, where he should have been. 

And I said, Did Thoreau stop and converse with thee? 
And if so what did he talk about? 

And he said, Thoreau almost always stopped and 
talked with me, 
much for a man who had been to Harvard College 

And I asked, What did he talk about? 

And he replied, Nothing but Birds and Bugs and Bees 
And I think a Col- 
And | 


much as 


but I did not think his conversation was 


and Snakes and Toads and things. 
lege Education is wasted on a man of that sort 
think if the folk who visit Concord knew as 
they ought, they would be hunting up a Different Set 
of Great Men. 

And I said, My friend, thy conversation doth greatly 
And 


Thoreau 


interest me. Thou arta man of Original Thought 


while I am more interested in Emerson and 
and Alcott and Hawthorne than I am in the man who 
improved the Live Stock and the man who kept the 
Bridges in Repair without increasing the Taxes, they, 
too, were benefactors in their day, and I am glad thou 
esteemest them Great Men. 

And I considered how different are the standards by 
which Greatness might be measured. 

And since then I have rather carried in my mind the 
theory that the Husbandman with whom I conversed, 
in his Honesty of Opinion and Fearlessness in its Ex 
pression, his Integrity and Industry and Piety, was also 
one of Concord’s Great Men. 








Our Pagan Cult of Mammon 


By Ross L. Finney 


HE SICKNESS OF MODERN SOCIETY is due 

primarily to our excessive love of money. Modern 
nations depend for prosperity and greatness chiefly 
upon their resources, their wealth and their trade; and 
that is the fundamental reason why the prosperity and 
greatness of Europe is now in jeopardy, and the future 
of America is problematical. Contrary to the cur- 
rent assumption, a nation’s life consisteth mot in the abun- 
dance of the things which it possesseth ! 

Our interests are unbalanced by the worship of mam- 
mon. We are drunk with profits, and the morbid thirst 
for more and ever more profits; we are too little con- 
cerned with the good things of life that really are most 
profitable. Unless we shift our weight western civiliza- 
tion will enjoy an illusive prosperity and greatness for 
a time; but will then stagger, stumble, and eventually 
collapse. In fact, the staggering has begun already. 
But if we change our hearts, renounce our idols, and 
divert our economic surplus into wiser investments, for 
reward we shall see the prompt maturing of a new 
civilization so much better than the world has ever 
seen before that it will seem like Utopian dreams come 
true. But we must seek first the kingdom of God and 
the righteousness thereof, if these things are to be added 
unto us. 


CHRISTIANITY VERSUS MAMMON 


For the worship of mammon is a pagan cult; there 
can be no doubt about that. Christianity has always 
warned against it; and the warning was never more 
sound nor necessary than in our day. What the modern 
world most deeply needs is a transfer of its devotion 
from mammon to Christian ideals and the natural allies 
thereof, chief among which are science and art. In 
these we shall find self-realization and permanent na- 
tional greatness. The purpose of the present paper is 
to give some reasons for this assertion. 

No claim will here be made that wealth, trade, re- 
sources, are unnecessary to greatness. That, of course, 
would be absurd. There is a sense, and an important 
sense too, in which they are the foundations of a nation’s 
greatness. No nation can be great without them. The 
point to be emphasized is that of themselves they are 
not,enough. Dependance upon them alone is bound to 
be disappointing in the long run. Greatness built upon 
these foundations alone is certain to topple over sooner 
or later. The fact is that wealth is a means; and as such 
it is absolutely indispensable; nor can there ever be too 
much of it. But when wealth comes to be regarded as 
an end in itself, the results are necessarily disastrous, 
because the real ends of life are then neglected or com- 
pletely ignored. A society in which that condition pre- 
vails must inevitably collapse from its own weight. 

But if wealth is only a means, what, instead, shall we 
regard as the real ends of life, which it is the true function 


of wealth to help us secure in more satisfying abundance? 
106 


Are they not the same for a nation as for an individual? 
Those experiences and satisfactions that will make an indi- 
vidual life well worth the living, will make a nation great 
and permanently secure, provided they are enjoyed by all the 
people. They are such things as health, normal family life, 
friendship, beautiful surroundings, wholesome recreation, 
morality and social justice, ever increasing use of the arts 
and sciences, and a high standard of education. The nation 
that devotes its energies to the task of furnishing all its 
people—not a part of them—with these good things in the 
greatest possible abundance will solve the problem of 
permanent greatness. 


ECONOMIC SURPLUS 


It boils down to the question of what we are going to 
invest our economic surplus in. By surplus is meant 
the products of industry over and above what are barely 
necessary to maintain the workers, provide for the upkeep 
of the plant, and expand the same as population and culture 
increase. Are we going to reinvest almost all of our sur- 
plus in the economic process itself, for the extension of the 
plant? Shall it be our policy to make more profits, to build 
larger plants and equipment, to produce more of the same 
kinds of goods, to make more profits, to build larger plants 
and equipment, to produce more of the same kinds of goods, 
to make more profits, and so forth and so forth, in an end- 
less round? Or shall we divert a cumulative percentage of 
the profits fund into health conservation, the promotion of 
scientific research and artistic production, the extension of 
popular education, the development of civic beauty, and 
provision for public recreation of refining sorts, and, above 
all, a better standard of living for the families of the 
workers ? 

We must do the latter if we are to evolve into a great, 
satisfying and permanent civilization. To be sure, we are 
doing much of that sort of thing already; and that is to our 
credit. But we are not doing enough of it. As things now 
stand we are over anxious to put the profits back into the 
business ; and too niggardly and short sighted about invest- 
ment in the extension of our intellectual, cultural, and 
spiritual resources. That is what is meant by calling this a 
materialistic age. 


I. 


There are two main reasons for the assertion that the 
excessive materialism of our age will increasingly handi- 
cap our civilization as time goes on, and eventually destroy 
it. The first reason is that the permanent success of the 
economic process itself depends upon the social policy sug- 
gested above. Paradoxical as it may sound, the economic 
process will eventually clog and stop its own machinery if 
too much of the product is fed back into the process itself ; 
but its own efficiency will be accelerated if a due propor- 
tion of the product is drawn off for the enrichment of 
human life. Industry is a means, and it will prosper perma- 
nently only if it is used as such; but it will break down of 
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its own weight if it is regarded as an end in itself. Let us 
elaborate this briefly under four captions. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


The products of our farms could be multiplied nobody 
knows how many times by the application of agricultural 
science, if it were sufficiently distributed through good rural 
schools. And how otherwise can we feed our growing popu- 
lation? It has been estimated that the productivity of our 
manufacturing might be quadrupled by industrial training 
as good as that which prevailed in Germany before the war. 
Industrial management also needs technical training des- 
perately, as is revealed by the literature on waste in indus- 
try. Moreover, our industrial relations are becoming so far 
reaching and complex, and use of science and machinery so 
universal, that modern industry must either back water for 
lack of intelligent workers, or else it must produce an en- 
lightened, technically trained laboring class. 


BUSINESS DEPRESSIONS 


Among several causes the most nearly central is over 
production. Which means under consumption. Which 
means a bad balance both of consumption and of produc- 
tion. That is to say, the managers of industry are pro- 
ducing all the necessities and shoddy luxuries that the poor 
can afford to buy; and besides that they are producing more 
luxuries and near luxuries than they deem it wise to have 
their own families consume. In other words business de- 
pressions occur chiefly because too much of the product of 
industry is being reinvested in the productive process itself, 
and too little is being diverted to education, wholesome 
recreation, scientific research, the fine arts, and to physical 
necessities and comforts for the workers. The most eager 
prayer and loudest call of the mammon worshippers is for 
additional markets; but the most obvious and promising 
of their potential markets they cannot see. Their gargoyle- 
like god throws dust in their eyes; he must have his little 
joke. 

INDUSTRIAL JUSTICE 


The present organization of industry is so manifestly and 
grossly unjust that its own friction will sooner or later set 
the machinery on fire unless a reorganization is effected. 
The facts relative to the maldistribution of wealth are now 
well known to all but the willfully uninformed. The iniquity 
of the industrial disfranchisement of the workers in large 
scale industry, and the monopoly of control by the in- 
vestors, is gradually becoming recognized. We already 
have disquieting symptoms: strikes, lockouts, sabotage, and 
not infrequent violence on both sides of the labor-capital 
controversy. A peaceful readjustment can come about 
only as a result of increased good will and increased socio- 
logical enlightenment on the part of all concerned. We 
need to that end an awakening of social religion in the 
churches, a new social science program in the schools, and 
more attention to economics, ethics and history on the part 
of all agencies that mould public opinion. If more of our 
surplus wealth and energy could be diverted to these ob- 
jectives the deluge might not come. But if the deluge does 
come the economic process will be dry-docked for repairs. 


CHRISTIAN 


CENTURY 


OVERPOPULATION 


Malthus was right after all. As Professor East has 
recently pointed out (see Scribner’s for January, 1924), the 
underlying cause of the world’s present and prospective 
difficulties is the pressure of population upon the food 
supply. And he paints a dark future. The only ultimate 
escape from the Malthusian bugbears of poverty, famine, 
pestilence, class conflict, international war, and the ulti- 
mate collapse of western civilization is in a lower birth 
Professor East does not tell us how to get that; but 
Malthus and Ricardo did—though vaguely, it must be ad- 
mitted. Raise the standard of living of the underlying 
masses! With a higher standard of living goes a lower 
birth rate. This is humanity’s only way out, in the long 
run. And this can be done by diverting a larger percentage 
of our economic surplus to sensible education for the 
masses, and to better food, housing and clothes for the 
workers. The real race suicide is in trying to run the 
world for the sake of investors. The industries were made 
for man, not man for the industries; and on no other prin- 
ciple can civilization survive. 


rate. 


II. 


We come now to the second main reason for our central 
proposition about the use of economic surplus. To do 
more business, to make more profits, to enlarge the plant, 
to do more business, to make more profits, to enlarge the 
plant, etc., etc., etc., is a vicious spiral that leads nowhere 
but to national destruction eventually. For it is all means 
to no end. Wealth is a means of national weal only as it 
is used to promote the real ends of life; and they are health, 
good family life, adequate leisure well used, the enjoyment 
of beauty in nature and art, advancing science together 
with the applications thereof, and general popular enlight- 
enment. Let us elaborate this briefly under six captions. 


HEALTH 


Greatness is a word with which we have too long de- 
ceived ourselves. Not vast areas, nor far flung battle lines, 
nor noisy markets, make a nation—let us not say great, but 
good. And what is more fundamental than health? Is not 
a civilization worthy in proportion as it reduces the suffer- 
ing, grief and worry of its people Not our increasing 
bank clearings, so much as our declining death rate, should 
be our boast. The conquests in which a modern democracy 
should most exult are the subjugation of cancer, hookworm, 
venereal disease, tuberculosis, and industrial accidents. In- 
vestments in medical research, school clinics, and all other 
necessary facilities for conservation of the public health 
are among our most profitable investments; better than oil 
wells in Mesopotamia or railroad concessions in Bolivia. 
Their dividends are peace and happiness. 


GOOD FAMILY LIFE 


The worship of mammon damages family life in America 
in several ways. Millions forfeit normal satisfying family 
life to lavish, fashionable and fastidious housekeeping. 
And millions of homes are seriously damaged by poverty, 
that compels mothers and children to work away from 


home, and that precludes decent housing. These inter- 
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ferences with home life constitute one qf the sorest spots 
in our society, and one of our bitterest grievances against 
the deformed pagan deity. Public opinion ought to recog- 
nize that our homes are our most precious national resource. 
But above all we ought to gear the machinery of economic 
distribution with reference primarily to the welfare of 
families. Our whole industrial philosophy is wrong. In- 
dustry does not exist primarily to make itself prosperous, 
but to furnish families with the means of satisfactory 
living. And we are rich enough now so that the means of 
satisfactory living are possible to all families, if only we 
arranged our industry to that end primarily. We must 
divert more of our economic surplus from “prosperity” to 
the welfare of our families. With that policy in vogue for 
a generation or two we should begin to catch glimpses of 
what truly great civilization really means. 


LEISURE 

A life devoted exclusively to irksome drudgery is hardly 
worth the living; nevertheless unwholesome pleasures are 
among the instruments with which civilizations have com- 
mitted suicide. Friendly associations, out-door sports. 
music, dramatics, and good reading are important means 
of a satisfying happiness. And leisure makes these pos- 
There should be plenty of parks, playgrounds, 
stadiums for sports, public theatres, community music of 
all sorts, museums, libraries and the like; and public edu- 
cation should deliberately cultivate the taste for these whole- 
some and refining pleasures. We read about such things as 
these in the histories of ancient Greece, as if they were 
elements of her greatness. They were; and they may be of 
ours. 


sible. 


These are quite proper objects of increased invest- 
ment on the part of philanthropists and taxpayers. .\n un- 
ripe and acrid civilization will set its people’s teeth on edge 
with the carnal and anti-social substitutes for these good 
things; but not a mellow and mature society. 


BEAUTY 

Athens had her public art treasures, and eighteenth cen- 
tury England her charming rural beauty; and these were 
unforgettable assets. Beauty is an ultimate good, because 
it augments the joy of life; whereas an ugly, hideous en- 
vironment causes restlessness and social discontent. We 
need beautiful houses, beautiful villages, cities and country 
sides, and beautified industrial areas. The elimination of 
smoke, cinders, rubbish and hideous advertisements—the 
use of flowers, paint, statuary, architectural art, landscape 
gardening and community planning—would go farther than 
we imagine toward making life quiet, happy and satisfying. 
A beautiful country gives the impression of being a great 
country ; whereas a ramshackle, run-down, weed grown, lit- 
tered country gives the impression of disintegration. To this 
objective we should divert more of our economic surplus. 


SCIENCE 
The history of civilization is essentially the history of 
man’s gradual mastery of nature and its subjugation to his 
uses. This is the history of science and its application. 
Within the last two centuries we have seen iife almost com- 
pletely revolutionized by the new discoveries and new ap- 
plications of natural science. But as yet we have made 


little more than a good beginning. The imagination can set 
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no limits to the achievements of natural science. But in 
the future we shall derive as much benefit from social 
science as from natural. By it we shall master human 
nature, and develop its latent potentialities; we shall solve 
the problems of human relationships, and multiply indef- 
initely the efficiency of cooperation. Many would assert 
that scientific research is our most profitable activity. If 
that is true, graduate facilities and foundations for re- 
search are our most promising investments. Increments of 
our wealth should be set aside for these purposes as fast 
as our fundamental necessities will possibly permit. 


GENERAL ENLIGHTEN MENT 

The nineteenth century has developed an unprecedented 
faith in public education. There is a growing confidence 
that education is the chief means of social salvation. A 
strong case could be made for the thesis that nations are 
sound and great in proportion to their popular education. 
Russia and Mexico would be cited as negative examples. 
We have advanced from a nation of third graders on the 
average in 1870 to a nation of sixth graders on the average 
in 1920. 


less it is that we regard a mere sixth grade average as 


There is no more hopeful sign of our times; un- 


reproachful, and are forging ahead as fast as possible 
toward a twelfth grade average. Knowledge is power; by 
it almost all problems can be solved and all resources made 
available. We have quadrupled our investment in educa- 
tion during the last quarter century; but even that is not an 
increasing percentage of our surplus. We are doing well; 
We need a system of 
schools that will provide good elementary education for all, 


high school graduation for not less than seventy-five per 


but we are not doing well enough. 


cent—a made-over high school, to be sure, with vocational 
training for all, together with real cultural and civic en- 
lightenment—and higher education for those of superior 
intelligence. This will be very expensive, but we can 
afford it if we only think so; and only by means of it can 
we expect to build a permanently successful democracy. 

In conclusion, let the reader picture to his imagination the 
society of the future. It will be as much grander and 
better than the civilization of historic centuries, as that was 
better than prehistoric savagery. Eventually such a society 
is bound to arrive; that is inevitable, in the very nature of 
social evolution. But when it will arrive is by no means 


foreordained. That depends upon us. If we prove wise 
enough it may mature in a very few generations; but if we 
prove short-sighted and unwise it may be postponed for 
thousands of years. But if we will only change our minds 
and hearts, the curtain will rise shortly upon that beautiful 
new stage setting which both Christianity and democracy so 
devoutly wish. And not otherwise; for except the age be 
born again it cannot see the kingdom of God. 


This article by Dr. Finney is the fifth in the series on 
“Pagan Aspects of Christian Society.” 
have appeared as follows: November 22, “Paganism in 
Modern Business,” by Bishop Francis J]. McConnell; De- 
cember 6, “Who Owns Unearned Profits?” by Charles A. 
Ellwood; December 27, “Is Profit Christian?” by Harry 
F, Ward; January 10, “Do Tariffs Violate Christian 
Ideals?” by F, Ernest Johnson, 
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IX days after the great earthquake and fire, the 

executive of the federation of Christian missions met 
in Karuizawa to consider the effect upon Christian work 
in Japan, but especially in the whole Kanto area. A joint 
commission of Japanese and missionaries was proposed to 
study all the problems involved—evangelism, Christian 
literature, social work and education—with a view, not 
only to making a common appeal for reconstruction, but 
of avoiding past haphazard methods and mistakes. An 
informal meeting of all persons interested in this problem 
was convened in Karuizawa a few days later and heartily 
approved of this proposition. In due time a commission 
composed of thirty representatives appointed by the execu- 
tive of the federation of Christian missions, and thirty-two 
appointed by the federation of Christian churches met in 
the Reinanzaka church and appointed four sub-commissions 
on evangelistic work, social work, educational work, and 
Christian literature. These sub-committees have reported 
to the main commission in a manner showing that they are 
hard at work. 


ORGANIC UNION OR FEDERATION 


It is difficult to prognosticate at this stage what the 
result of these meetings will be. A letter from the foreign 
missions conference of North America suggested that 
exactly this mode of procedure should be followed, and 
offered to send a deputation to Japan to assist in the 
work of investigation if the Japanese so desired. The joint 
commission courteously decided to extend the invitation, 
and in the meantime to push the work of investigation 
as fully as possible. But even at this stage, especially as 
the question affects the work of evangelism and Christian 
education, it seems clear that the best results will not be 
attained without either organic union or a much 
federation of Christian forces than we have at present. 
For example, in the committee on evangelism it was felt 
that all we could possibly do, except erect union evange- 
listic halls, was to make suggestions to the various denomi- 
nations as to the advisability or inadvisability of rebuilding 
on the old sites. 
our churches, even in the burnt districts, cannot be attained 
because of our lack of unity. 
other phases of our work, unless our federation becomes 
vital. 


closer 


This means that an ideal distribution of 


The same will be true of 


The door of opportunity is now open for either a closer 
federation or the consummation of corporate union among 
the Japanese churches. At such time as the present our 
denominational differences and ambitions and our mate- 
rial possessions sink into insignificance before the supreme 
purpose of all Christian work which is the establishment 
of the kingdom of God. We are spiritually united about 
the magnetic personality of Jesus Christ with whom and 
for whom we are willing to count all things as loss, but 
we cannot close our eyes to the fact that because of our 
disunity the Christian movement is not taking its place 
in Japan among the other religions. 





| Post-Earthquake Christianity in Japan 


By R. C. Armstrong 


Japan must have a national Christian church. Chris- 
tianity must be shown to be the only true fulfilling of 
the indigenous religious life of Japan. This not 
mean that Christianity can ever be nationalistic or that 
it is necessary for Japan to have an established church ; 


does 


it does mean that all churches capable of uniting and 
becoming entirely independent of the foreign missionary 
should be encouraged to do so as quickly as possible, even 
though the process causes the missionary some discomfort 

If we in Japan could only let the dead past die, and 
approach our problem with no other standard but the love 
of God the Father, and loyalty to Christ as revealed in 
the new Testament, we would without doubt rapidly become 


one body in Christ. With Bishop Roots of China we feel 


that “the time has fully come . . . to face without 


flinching and so far as possible without pride or prejudice 


the facts of the situation, and to consider what steps can 
be taken immediately, looking toward such further coopera- 
tion and reconciliation as will minimize the manifold weak 
have 


ness of our disunity.” The deputation which we 


invited from North America will no doubt expect that as 

a result of this earthquake and fire we will come -more 

closely together and take radical steps to strengthen the 

struggling Christian movement in Japan if it is to be more 

effective and efficient in handling its great task, the evan- 

gelization of this empire, than it has hitherto been 
JAPANESE CHARACTER 


Mr. Wood, the 


“The character of the Japanese people 


The other day departing American 
ambasssador, said: 
was laid bare to us observers who were here to witness 
your behavior; and what we saw was a splendid exhibition 
of self-control and courage.” We all agree that there was 
great bravery, self-control and kindness shown during this 
with others, 


We 


never travelled 


terrible catastrophe. On September 3rd I, 
went with a train full of refugees leaving Tokyo 
were crowded into a baggage car, but we 
with a more friendly, patient, self-contained lot of people. 
All along the way people were vying with one another in 
This kindly 
But looking 


back we cannot close our eyes to the fact that the younger 


showing kindness to the unfortunate ones. 
spirit will always remain a happy memory. 


generation did not manifest the same fortitude and self 
control as the older people did; they and other misguided 
patriots were responsible for the most regrettable incidents 
of the catastrophe. Theirs was not the true spirit of 
ancient Japan, which was centered in religious sanctions 
and based upon religious faith. Modern Japan has out- 
grown her ancestral faiths, just as the Roman empire 
outgrew her ancient domestic religions. And just as the 
Roman empire degenerated and fell into decay for lack 
of a more vital religious faith, so the conduct of the 
young men after the earthquake causes us to stop and 
think whether modern civilization, with its material pros- 
perity and its military power, is not a menace to the future 
of Japan unless she also accepts Christian teaching and 
practice. 
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The responsibility for the faults of character manifested 
by the younger generation must rest upon us, and our 
failure to measure up to the needs and responsibilities of 
the modern situation. Why have we failed? Why, after 
fifty years, is Christianity not making more triumphant 
conquest? No doubt there are many barriers to progress, 
such as the non-Christian attitude of so-called Christian 
nations, and the failure of the home churches to adjust 
themselves to the modern situation; but the greatest bar- 
rier is the fact that we, as missionaries, are trying to 
impose upon the Japanese Christians all the pettiness and 
narrowness and divisions of our own past. 

Why is it that even now “the children of this world are 
in their generation wiser than the children of light?” Dr. 
Beard, adviser to the board of reconstruction of Tokyo, 
advises that the new capital shall embody Japanese tastes 
and architecture, and not be merely an imitatic 
western city. 


of a 
We all, and at once, heartily agree with Dr. 
Beard’s idea. Why should not we advisers to the Japanese 
Christian church take a similar broad attitude, and instead 
of trying to force exact imitations of western church 
organization upon the Japanese church, urge them to 
initiate a movement looking toward a distinctively Japanese 
form of the Christian church which will be self-propagating 
as well as self supporting? 


THE QUESTION OF DENOMINATIONS 

The time is ripe for a national Christian movement to 
make clear that Christianity in Japan is not a foreign 
imitation, but a necessity for the perfection and develop- 
ment of the indigenous religious spirit of the Japanese 
people. The more we study the question the more it 
becomes clear that our denominations and divisions do 
not mean much to the Japanese people. They are kept 
apart by loyalty to certain leaders or by sentiments con- 
nected with certain groups or gratitude to the mission that 
first led them to Christ. Now is the time for us as mis- 
sionaries to seek the higher interests of the kingdom of 
God and the empire of Japan, and urge the Japanese 
Christians to promote either a national union church, or 
a very much more closely federated church movement 
than they have yet had in order to meet the needs of 
the present situation not only in Tokyo and Yokohama but 
throughout the empire of Japan. We have failed to 
come together; let us urge them to go forward in spite 
of us. Such a movement will inevitably be uncomfortab!e 
for us missionaries, but if the Christian church is to take 
its place in modern Japan and save Japan from materialism, 
militarism and sensuality, the three great social evils of all 
modern civilization without Christ, then it must throw 
off the stigma of being a foreign religion, and all barriers 
to unobstructed progress. 


It is scarcely necessary to point out the necessity of 
greater federation in our evangelistic work. Up to the 
present, because of the struggle for self-support, it is 
sometimes difficult to persuade one church to transfer its 
absent members to another church of the same denomina- 
tion where they have moved. It is difficult for the Japa- 
nese churches to be truly self-propagating so long as their 
hearts are fixed on mere self-support. In fact they seem 
quite content to leave propaganda to the mission, foreign 
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or home. In Tokyo, Yokohama and no doubt other grea 
cities, Christian families move to the suburbs, but retair 
their membership in a downtown church. The parent; 
may occasionally attend church but too often distance pre. 
vents the children from attending either Sunday school 
or church. This is a great weakness, a menace to the 
future of the church resulting from the reluctance of a 
struggling self-supporting church pastor to release any 
member, even though it would be much better in the inter- 
ests of the work as a whole for that member to relate 
himself to a church nearer his home. 


EVANGELISTIC SITUATION 

The evangelistic situation in Japan is too often like that 
which exists in the villages and towns of North America 
where sometimes as many as five denominations distributed 
at haphazard are struggling for existence, placing their 
denominational differences above the wider 
demands of the work as a whole. 

The time has come for radical methods and radical 
reforms in our plans of work if the church of Christ in 
Japan is ever to be self-propagating. We must venture out 
by faith, believing that God’s greatness surpasses our little 
systems. 


vision and 


Foreigners sometimes speak disparagingly of the Japa- 
nese and their ability to organize and adapt themselves 
to special conditions, but the last few weeks have disproved 
any such criticism. The Japanese have, in a remarkably 
short time, organized their relief forces and so handled the 
situation as to avert a great deal of suffering and inconve- 
nience that must otherwise have been endured. The Ameri- 
can Red Cross have handed over to the Japanese authori- 
ties great supplies of food, clothing and blankets for dis- 
tribution ; the Canadian and British governments are doing 
the same, and it is all being used with admirable efficiency 
In short, we have had a wonderful example of the manner 
in which non-Christian authorities can organize and execute 
a difficult task; then why should not Christian leaders be 
credited with equal ability to organize and carry to a suc- 
cessful issue any task that may confront them? They can 
do it and they must have their opportunity if the Christian 
movement is to make any further progress. 

(From the standpoint of numbers, no doubt a very 
strong appeal can be made for more missionaries, and 
Japanese Christians almost invariably say we want more 
missionaries; but from the standpoint of the spirit, there 
may be some question whether we should not decrease 
while they increase. ) 


A WAY TO COOPERATION 

The executive of the federation of Christian missions 
feels that the time was opportune for a thorough investi- 
gation of all Christian publishing and distributing agencies 
with a view to greater cooperation. The earthquake and 
the fire destroyed the permanent plant and stock of the 
Christian literature society, the American Bible society, the 
Methodist publishing house, the “Keiseisha” of the Con- 
eregational church, the publishing house and book store 
of the Anglican church and the Tract society. These 
losses are the losses of us all and perhaps more than any 
other affect the Christian propaganda in Japan. 

The time is opportune to study the needs of these Chris- 
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tian publishing institutions and find some basis upon which 
we can unite either in one great central Christian literature 
plant which will be broad enough to publish all types of 
Christian literature that may be required by any of the 
recognized Christian bodies; or, failing that, to erect a 
“federated building” which will provide for all Christian 
business agencies including in addition to these already 
mentioned the offices of the National Christian council and 
the National Sunday school hall and any denominational 
offices that may be required. 


IN EDUCATIONAL FIELDS 

In educational work, and especially in our theological 
training schools, we might also have federated effort if 
not union. 
have no theological institution which gets and holds men 
yf university grade. This defect is threatening the future 
of our work. On the other hand, we know that the other 
religions of Japan are getting and holding many university 
Unless 
produce a better educated ministry, the Christian move- 
ment in Japan will never have the standing she must have 
if she is to succeed. 

It is quite evident that there are difficulties in the way; 


Up to the present we have to admit that we 


men in the ranks of their priesthood. we can 


difficulties that make one feel as though he were beating 
the air to discuss the matter at all. 
to drift along in our present denominational ruts. 


It would be much easier 
But 
unless we can accomplish something at this time, the Chris- 
tianization of Japan will be long delayed, if not entirely 
defeated by our failure to rise to our opportunity. 

It is true that it took over twenty years in Canada to 
arrive at a basis of union and really bring it to a happy 
consummation, but why should the same denominations 
in Japan tarry so long? Now 
together under the standard of loyalty to Christ and attempt 
great things for God and expect great things from God 
If we cannot meet this commission that is coming from 
North America with sincere and definite plans for federa- 


is chance to come 


our 


tion or union, and with a willingness to make the necessary 
personal and denominational sacrifices, we should cable 
them that it is useless to come. 


A Tour de Force in New 
Testament Criticism 


By W. Douglas Mackenzie 


BOOK HAS just appeared entitled, “St. Paul on 
Trial,”* written by J. Ironside Still, M.A., D.D., and 
published by the Student Christian Movement in London, 
which seems to deserve the description given in the title of 
this article. I anticipate that there will be a great warfare 
of scholars around its central conceptions. It deals with 
the historical place and meaning of the Acts of the Apostles. 
Students of the New Testament know well how important 
and complex have been the discussions of that book. Per- 
haps more depends from the historical critical point of view 
at this period of New Testament study upon determining 
the authorship, date and purpose of Acts than of any other 





“The book referred to is not yet published in this country, but the publisher 
promise that it will be ready for American readers in the early spring 
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document in the New Testament. For many years it was 
taken for granted by advanced critics that it was written 
too late to have had Luke the companion of Paul for its 
And many of its features seemed to them to lay 
its historical authority open to grave doubt or even direct 
Baur of Tubingen set the fashion of regarding it 
as a document of reconciliation written in the second cen- 


author. 
denial. 


tury, and having for its purpose to bring together the so- 
called Petrine and Pauline sections of the church which 
were supposed to have been at bitter enmity with one an- 
other. Then came like a fresh breeze from the fields of class- 
ical scholarship the work of such men as Ramsay and Blass, 
who triumphantly established the skill and learning of the 
author as a historian of the first rank. Influenced vy them, 
Harnack and others have given their adhesion to the tradi- 
tional position that Acts was indeed written by Luke, though 
they have assumed or asserted that the date of the book 


A.D. A.D. 90. 


quently there has been a tendency to diminish the number 


was somewhere between 75 and Conse- 
of separate documents which so many critics had delighted 
to separate out as the sources of the book. I remember a 
review of a German work of this latter kind written about 
which A 


Testament scholar, said that if Acts had been put together 


thirty years ago in B. Davidson, the great Old 


out of so many separate documents in the way which that 
hook described, “even D-— could not have found it out!” 
PURPOSE OF ACTS 


One of the main difficulties confronting those who ac- 
cepted the Lucan authorship has always been as to the pur- 
pose of the book. If it was not a mere document of recon- 
ciliation between warring church parties, as the Tubingen 
school maintained, then what purpose will account for its 
scope and spirit? Manifestly it was not written in the 
interests of a general history of early Christianity, because 
that is not its scope. The author refers time and again to 
important fields where the church has spread and of which 
he gives no account. We know also that there were regions 
with many churches before the year A.D. 90 to which he 
does not refer at all, like Syra (except Antioch), Cilicia, the 
shores of the Black Sea, Egypt, Spain and even Gaul. So 
it became the fashion to say that Luke planned this book as 
an account of the spread of the gospel from Jerusalem to 
Rome. But it certainly is not that. For Paul sent his letter 
to the Roman Christians long before he got there himself. 
His arrival there as a prisoner had nothing to do with the 
origin of the church of Rome, concerning which Luke tells 
us nothing at all. 

Dr. Still tells us that he was brooding over the question 
as to the task that lay before Paul in the way of a legal 
self-defense while he was a prisoner at Caesarea, and when 
he had resolved on appealing to Caesar. It is evident that 
a man of his ability and far-sightedness must have raised 
Then Dr. 
Still asked himself whether it was possible that the book of 
Acts could be the brief, the document, which he intended 
to put into the hands of his advocate at the bar of Caesar 
This led 


to a close examination of this book from that point of 


that question and discussed it with his friends. 


and into the hands of Caesar, his ultimate judge. 


view, and Dr. Still came to the conclusion that, in close 


consultation of course with Paul and other friends at 
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Caesarea, Luke wrote out as the basis of Paul’s argument 
for acquittal, the document known to us as the Acts of the 
Apostles. 

The volume in which Dr. Still works out this astonishing 
thesis must be reckoned with. Deliberately the author 
refuses to employ the usual methods of discussion by citing 
and controverting other theories and by appealing to learned 
authorities. But there are all the signs of ripe scholarship, 
of a full knowledge of early church history, as well as of 
many years of thorough exploration of his personal theory 
and all its consequences. Less than the first half of the 
book is devoted to a discussion of the plan of the Acts of 
the Apostles. The chapters down to Acts 19:20 are divided 
into seven sections which are described with a brief but 
captivating clarity. Of these our author says carefully, 
“that the plan so far does support our working theory 
passing well.” 

UNDER ROME’S PROTECTION 

The last section includes a whole third of the book (19:21 
to end), and is shown to be concerned with the successive 
efforts to murder Paul, and with the various means by 
which he evaded that fate. Through the whole section the 
enemies of Paul are put in the wrong legally and he is 
shown to have been under the shelter of the Roman power. 
Of this part of Acts our author says that it “not only sup- 
ports this theory, but demands it.” The aim of the entire 
book of Acts is to prove that the religion with which Paul 
is identified is a religio licita, that is a religion which is 
legally entitled to the protection of Rome. Reading it from 
that point of view, Dr. Still explains alike the meaning of all 
that Luke has included and the reasons why he omitted much 
which must have been included if his purpose had been the 
general one of describing the Christian faith and its rapid 
spread in anything like a full and satisfying manner. The 
book, according to this author, has one definite aim from 
beginning to end. This aim Theophilus, to whom it is ad- 
dressed, will, as probably a Roman lawyer, readily appre- 
ciate; and it will enable him to pick up the points on which 
Paul’s formal defense in court must be carefully based and 
argued. 

Dr. Still, who seems to be a man of extreme modesty, 
but clear and strong withal, confesses that if his theory 
is accepted it will necessitate in many directions a reinter- 
pretation of New Testament church history. And the larger 
part of his volume is given to an outline of that reinter- 
pretation as his own mind sees it. But before that he has 
already pointed out some of the critical consequences of the 
adoption of his theory. Of course in that case the date of 
Acts is clearly and absolutely fixed as not later than the 
close of Paul’s imprisonment, and not later therefore than 
A.D.61. Harnack a number of years ago had prepared 
himself apparently for the possibility of having to accept 
that date. In a carefully written passage he said that if 
any one maintained that early date, which he was unpre- 
pared to do, he yet knew of no really conclusive arguments 
against it. Acceptance of Dr. Still’s theory will make it 
inevitable. Personally, I have never seen any really con- 
vincing reason why those who hold the Lucan authorship of 
the third gospel and Acts should date them after A.D. 70. 
The only reasonable explanation for the abrupt close of Acts 
on the theory of a late date would be that the aged author 
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died when he had written the last sentence and before h 
could describe the trial and execution of his great hero4 
died as it were with the pen in his hand! But Dr. Sti 
seems to suggest that the trial never came off, or was on! 
a brief and formal appearance in court. For after two year 
in prison an accused prisoner was entitled to his freedon 
if his accusers did not appear in court against him. And th 
Jews of Jerusalem, perhaps sensing the line of Paul’s de 
fense and scenting danger to themselves, stayed away. 
THREE VIVID PICTURES 

In the last long chapter, where Dr. Still reinterprets th. 
history of the early Christians in the light of his theor 
there are many remarkable and even questionable position: 
and theories. But there is one thing to be said, that | 
know of no work in which one can get in so brief and clea 
a statement a vivid picture of three things which I mus 
name: The extraordinary rapidity with which churche: 
were established “in all the world ;” the extraordinary activ. 
ity with which Paul and his dozen or so of devoted follow- 
ers and fellow-workers gave themselves to the work oi 
spreading and soundly establishing the Christian fait! 
within some of those regions ; and lastly, the absolute neces- 
sity for assuming the earliest conceivable date for the writ- 
ing and spreading of documents on the life of Christ 
among these churches, by their very founders. On the 
last point I will venture only this remark, that it has always 
seemed to me preposterous in the highest degree to assum« 
that Paul was so absorbed in half a dozen tacts about Christ 
and their saving power that he had no interest in the story 
of Jesus of Nazareth. Really Paul was no fool! However 
passionately devoted to the risen Christ—nay, because of 
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that—what heart among all his companions and converts 
would not demand and obtain the fullest available know! 
edge of the earthly life of their Lord! 
May I add a last irrelevant word? 
to advanced critics but to our brethren of the Fundamen- 
talist movement. It is this, that the extreme positions and 
denials of higher critics are not being answered by calling 
them infidels and hypocrites and thieves of trust funds. 
They are intellectual positions supported by the arguments 
of scholarship and they can only be met truly and honestly 
and effectively, not with fierce and unintellectual invectives, 
but with like weapons of trained and calm scholarship. Dr. 
Still is conservative to a degree, I suppose, but his method 
is that of seeking to meet higher criticism that goes wrong 
with higher criticism that goes right. As myself a con- 
vinced evangelical, I would recommend the “Fundamental- 
ists” to study a book like this and see what the historical 
method of calm study of the New Testament documents 
can do in the hands of a Christian 
gentleman. 


a_ scholar, and a 


The Saint 


HO WOULD a true saint be? 
Let him live joyously 
And not too soberly, 
As if of saint’s degree; 
The world’s best saint is he 
Who makes good company! 
Tuomas Curtis CLARK. 
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End War-—Now! 


By James M. Ludlow 


66 HAT A PREPOSTEROUS proposition!” is 

echoed everywhere. There are larger mobilized 
armies in Europe today than before the great war. Like 
practised gladiators the nations are in pose for quick 
thrusts, glaring over the sword-points into each other’s 
eyes to read the trick of the antagonist before he can 
execute it! The historian sagely says it would take a mil- 
lennium of peace-parleys to agree upon a scheme for the 
abolition of the institution of war which is many millen- 
niums old. Diplomats put loaded pistols on the table, lest 
the cards they shuffle fail to win the game. Blood-shotted 
psychology declares that a man is a fighting animal; that 
every one is born with a dragon’s tooth sown in his breast. 
Even many Christians declare that the only hope of uni- 
versal peace is in the second coming of the Prince of Peace 
at the head of the armies of heaven. Joshua bade all the 
people “Shout! for the Lord has given you the city,” and 
the walls of Jericho fell down: but if the world would shout 
together it would avail nothing, for this is not the age of 
miracles. Notwithstanding all this, I will raise the shout, 
“Let us end war, now!” I venture to argue the plausibility 
of the proposal as neither fatuous nor untimely. 


MODERN MIRACLES 

Readers of history know that the miracle of Jericho was 
an insignificant affair, except in its dramatic setting, com- 
pared with the sudden world changes that have occurred in 
the progress of humanity. Let us recall some of those 
gigantic single strides of civilization which way-mark the 
ages. 

I note as preliminary two things which have rendered 
such sudden progress possible: First, the way has been 
prepared by a general sense of depression, often of fright, 
at terrible existing conditions. As the prophet of old said, 
“When God’s judgments are in the earth the inhabitants of 
the world learn righteousness.” Second, this condition of 
depression and dread has been followed by opportune cir- 
cumstances which stirred the counter feeling of hope, or 
by some clarion call of new leadership prompting a general 
endeavor to realize that hope. 

A remarkable illustration of the fulfilment of these twe 
conditions is the rapid spread of early Christianity. In the 
year 30 A.D. the condition of Roman society was the de- 
spair of the most sagacious statesmen and moralists. Canon 
Farrar accurately describes the state of affairs in that dark- 
est hour just before the dawn: “The world had grown 
old, and the dotage of its paganism was marked by hideous 
excesses. Atheism in belief was followed, as among natioris 
it has always been, by degradation of morals. Iniquity 
seemed to have run its course to the very farthest goal. 
Philosophy had abrogated its boasted functions except for 
the favored few. Crime was universal, and there was no 
known remedy for the horrors and ruin which it was caus- 
ing in a thousand hearts. Remorse itself seemed to be 
exhausted, so that men were past feeling. There was a 
callosity of heart, a petrifying of the moral sense, which 
even those who suffered from it felt to be abnormal and 


Even the heathen would feel that the ‘fullness 
With this hopeless outlook men 
in whom was a remnant of moral and religious sentiment 


portentous. 
of the time’ had come.” 
hied themselves into places of seclusion, or, if possessed of 
daring, like John the 


reformation from the retreats of the desert. 


Baptist, prociaimed repentance and 


4 NEW ENTHUSIASM FOR HUMANITY 


But mark the suddenness of » change that then 


came 


upon the world. Pliny the younger, who was born within 


the period of St 


Paul’s life, wrote to the Roman emperor 


that in the over which he had been 


province of Bithvynia, 


appointed governor, the pagan temples were practical 


deserted. The new religion had also elsewhere seeded the 


empire like a plowed prairie land. Professor Seeley, in his 
book “Ecce Homo,” accounted for this rapid change of 
popular sentiment by what he called a new and strange 
“enthusiasm for humanity,” which had been prompted b 


The fright- 


ful depression of thinking men, like a decaying seed, had 


the teaching and career of Jesus of Nazareth 
suddenly flowered forth into abounding hope A joyous 
incentive for nobler life had burst like a sudden springtide 
in the hearts of humankind. 

The late Benjamin Kidd, in his book, “Social 
tion,” dwelt upon the phenomenal force of what he called a 


dec! 


Evolu- 


new “emotion of the ideal,” which he ares may “in a 


single generation sweep away the entire existing order of 


the ‘ge 


world He cited as exemplification the sudden disap- 


pearance of witchcraft. For thousands of years the world 


had accepted this monstrous theory of the bedevilment of 
the human species as an incontrovertible fact. Ancient 


supposed unfor- 


pagans and medieval Christians put 
tunate victims to death—as did also our New England an- 
ht the honor of pre 
Mather Hale 


when he pronounced 


cestors. King James of England soug 


siding at the trials of these wretches, and Sir 
did not regard his ermine as stained 


sentences upon them. But Kidd ventures the perhaps ex- 


aggerative declaration that in 1660 the world believed in 
witchcraft, but in 1668 nobody believed in it. The horror 
the system had provoked led almost all humanity suddenly 
The 
quickly folded its black wings back into t! 


to shake off the nightmare of ages. dread spectre 
» inferno out of 
which it had risen, and the first generation of the children 
of the very men who had kindled the fires of witch-exter- 


mination smiled at the senile delusion of their still living 


ancestors. 
THE PROTESTANT REFORMATION 
How rapidly the Protestant reformation spread! The 
thoughtful mind of northern Europe, wearied with, dis- 
gusted at, affrighted by the narrow delusions of papal 


dogma which for ages had bound the human mind, put 
them aside within the life-time of Luther, the protagonist 
of more rational belief. 

Two generations ago dueling was demanded by an almost 
universal sense of personal honor. The dread of it was in 
our homes. The matron saw herself a prospective widow, 
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or sonless, yet dared not break with the “code of honor,” 
lest the disgrace of cowardice should shadow the family 
name. But the sharp crack of Aaron Burr’s pistol, sending 
the ball through the heart of Alexander Hamilton, was the 
death-knell to that institution. A sermon by Dr. Nott, then 
president of Union college, is still regarded as its final, 
damning obituary. Half a generation ago prohibition was 
denied by the majority of Americans, the pulpit taking part 
in scorning it as the notion of cranks. But the deadly work 
of the saloon, the awful waste of money and manhood 
involved, created in the common conscience a rebellion 
against the liquor traffic, which needed only a few glaring 
object-lessons of its hazard—chiefly among the negroes 
of the south—to crystalize the temperance sentiment into 
the eighteenth amendment to the national constitution. 
These historical crises are only a few of those that will 
occur to the reader, but they will suffice. The lesson to 
be drawn from such society-transforming events is that 
courageous reformers need not hesitate at any proposition, 
however wide its application or seemingly drastic its method, 
provided it rests upon a general conviction of its right- 
eousness, and a common-sense conviction of its necessity. 


THE SPECTRE OF WAR 
War preeminently fulfils the two con<litions named. It 
is today the most dreaded human con- 
templation. We cannot in our wildest imagination envis- 
age its impending horrors—and the horrors sometimes seem 
very closely impending. 


spectre in 


The world shudders convulsively 
at what the near future may bring. Even such a cool- 
headed and optimistic historian as the late James Bryce 
declared, before the British association in 1918, that “after 
twenty centuries of civilization and nineteen centuries of 
Christianity, mankind is settling its disputes in the same 
way that mankind did in the stone age.” He saw humanity 
about to drop from its boasted pinnacle of scientific and 
cultural attainment into a chasm of ages deep. 

Are we ready for that? Smug Americans, with the At- 
lantic moating them from the first shock of civilization’s 
debacle, may swagger a few months longer in their profit- 
eering nationalism; but such is the new regime of deadly 
scientific invention, rapid transportation, international com- 
munication, and the solidarity of world interest that the 
decisive shock may strike even us at any hour. 
statesmen and publicists realize this condition. Capital is 
double-locking its vaults. Industry, notwithstanding its 
heaping surplusage, is hedging its otherwise most plausible 
project. The common people, often as dull-minded as the 
sheep to whom they are compared—both in holy writ which 
would save them, and in the precepts of those who would 
shear them—like the sheep on the slopes of Mount Etna, 
hear the rumbling of the lava rising in the crater, and are 
huddling with fear. 


Our best 


HOPEFUL LEADERSHIP 
On the other hand, the general consternation is bringing 
hopeful leadership. Wise and heroic spirits recognize the 
S. O. S. call of the imminent menace. 
voice of the zeitgeist. The response 
the formation of the league of nations. 
was prematurely organized. 


To them it is the 
to this call was in 
Possibly the league 
It was a hasty emergency 
expedient beyond the technical resources of the profoundest 
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statecraft of the day. 
of peace between more than half a hundred nations of 


It aimed to formulate a covenant 


divergent political and even moral pre-conceptions. But 
its initiation was in answer to the double sense of necessity 
and opportunity which was rising in almost universal con- 
sciousness. The seed sprouted, although apparently a 
winter set-back prevented its growth. But no winter set- 
back can prevent the march of springtide. The seasons 
are registered by the movement of the earth, not by clouds 
and meteorological conditions. 

The wisest of our modern seers believe that the real 
zeitgeist is more than the spirit of a passing age. It is the 
everlasting, ever-moving spirit of God, the spirit of him 
who brooded over the waters of chaos, and brought forth 
the primal material order: and who is ever ready to repeat 
the miracle in the moral sphere, if only men are willing to 
“discern the signs of the times,” and have the faith and 
courage to obey their monitions. 

What tremendous opportunities lie at the hands of the 
Christian churches! Of the one hundred and ten millions 
of our American population over forty-five millions have 
already registered not only their faith, but their vows of 
consecration to the precepts and present leadership of 
Christ. Many of these church members are doubtless un- 
appreciative of what their vows really signify. Many 
possessed of a deep spirit of devotion to Christian idealism 
are so diverted by denominationalisms, or specialized dog- 
matisms that they do not see the King’s highway straight 
ahead of them. Its clear scriptural demarkation is often 
obliterated by the cross-roads of individual conceits and 
sectarian prejudices. The prophetic cry of our day, is “Pre- 
pare ye the way of the Lord, make straight in the desert a 
highway for our God. Every valley shall be exalted, and 
every mountain and hill shall be made low; and the crooked 
shall be made straight, and the rough places plain: and 
the glory of the Lord shall be revealed, and all flesh shall 
see it together: for the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it.” 
What if our forty-five millions of communicants would 
move collectively ! 

BRIGHT AND WHITTIER 


There are occasions when the souls of the most ardent 
Quakers are like water turned into wine. John Bright was 
of this sort. When Louis Napoleon seduced the English 
tories into the Crimean war, Bright’s denunciatory eloquence 
shook the world. But he was a different man when a great 
humanitarian principle was at stake on American battle- 
fields. 
promise with the South on the slavery question seemed 
imminent, Bright wrote to Charles Sumner, “I want no 
end of your war until the Negro is freed beyond all chance 
of failure.” John G. Whittier was as good a Friend as ever 
wrote King James English. 
conflict reached the blood-line, our national poet-prophet 
wrote the clarion call: 


In the darkest days of our civil war, when a com- 


3ut when our anti-slavery 


Up the hillside, down the glen, 
Rouse the sleeping citizen; 
Summon out the might of men! 


Clang the bells in all your spires 
On the gray hills of your sires: 
Fling to heaven your signal fires! 
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Perish party, perish clan: 
Strike together while you can 
Like the arm of one strong man! 


To enter the anti-war crusade without this contingent of 
our noblest and best peace advocates, would be a blunder. 
But with them the Christian hosts can strike “like the arm of 
one strong man.” 


Consider, too, how the church itself needs this endeavor 
to unify it, and, in its splendid world-service, make it forget 
its comparatively trifling emeutes, its riots of ecclesiastical 
and dogmatic interpretations, its inter-tribal jealousies and 
conceits. Since Calvary there has never been a clearer, 
more opportune and more providential call io “endeavor to 
keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace.” 

Beyond this confluent influence of the churches the anti-war 
movement has a tremendous ally in that of the general educa- 
tion of the masses through the agencies of schools, the press, 
the forum, and the multitude of social organizations like 
our women’s clubs. The power of direct educational effort, 
for either good or evil, is most emphatically indicated by 
the recent history of Germany, where the instruction oi 
the people was debauched for diabolical propaganda. 


EDUCATION AND WAR LUST 

The German people were not always crazed with war 
lust. In 1875 James Bryce published his revised “Holy 
Roman Empire.” In the last chapter he tells of the im- 
pression made upon him by a careful study of popular 
tendencies while he sojourned beyond the Rhine. He wrote: 
“It is now the passions and interests of the people rather 
than of princes that are the most potent in politics. The 
divine right of kings and aristocracies, the authority of 
the state, to control the individual conscience—find scarcely 
a defender.” 

What produced the change, which quickly followed, in 
the prevailing Teutonic sentiment? What excited the pop- 
ular rage to defend “kultur” with the sword, and fanned 
into diabolical fury the rage for aggression beyond the 
borders? The answer is as historic as the fact of Ger- 
many’s final moral debacle. The irresponsible rulers, af- 
frighted by the growing spectre of democracy, determined 
to re-educate the masses. They remembered the saying 
of Frederick the Great, “If my soldiers begin to think for 
themselves, not one will remain.” The kaisers declared: 
“Then our people shall not think except as we suggest. We 
will turn the great river of German liberalism into sluice- 
ways which will furnish power for our 
project.” 

The work of re-educating the German mind began in 
the kindergartens. Baby eyes in their first outlook upon 
the world saw the blood-red sun of kaiserism shine through 
battle-dust. Boys and girls were trained to detect the stac- 
cato of this drum-beat of “Der Tag” above all sweet sym- 
phonies. National ostentation and bravado strutted in the 
playground of grammar school, gymnasium and university. 
Synods of the church were made to bow to the tribal god. 
The press and every other vehicle of popular thought were 
subsidized to that one persistent ideal. Naturally the brain 
of Germany, the most independent in the world, as evinced 
by its leadership in all forms of scholarship, could not en- 
dure for forty years such hell-flames without becomir 
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transformed into a very diverse intellectual substance. W! 

a different world we would see today if German educatio: 
had developed the ideas which Bryce thought he saw every- 
where in 1875! No schools had finer pedagogic methods 
no literature was more charming, no pulpits more eloquent 
and persuasive. 

To sum up the matter: A “psychological moment” has 
come to the world. Providence itself seems to have issued 
its call for the grandest of all crusades. “Deus vult!” neve 
before rang out so clearly in the souls of good men, [1 
war! If it becomes necessary in some instances to fi 
down, so be it—as our armed constabulary suppresses 
Sut the fight will be brief. Nothing can 
withstand a universal sentiment when it dares t 


to express 
I 


armed criminals. 


itself in collective action. 


Religious Fascisti in 
Youngstown 
By Harold Igo 
Go LE BON, the eminent French psychologist 


declares that religion may often be a more powertu 


motive than economics. Citizens of Youngstown, Ohio, 
reviewing the recent municipal election which gave an « 


whelming vote to a klan candidate for mayor and a full 


klan ticket, are in a position to realize the truth of the 


observation. For here in the second greatest steel centet 


of the world, a community in which the economic moti 


” 


is norma’ y a major one, the “religious fascisti,” as som¢ 


critic has labelled the klan, have apparently proved tl 
political power may as often rest on religious as on ec 
nomic exploitation. 


This phenomenon is the more remarkable because Youn: 
I 


town faced a political issue this year which according to all 
reason should have absorbed main interest. This issue wa 
the home rule charter adopted last spring. Like mat 

other Ohio cities, Youngstown is staggering under del 

It will be able to pay operating expenses next year from 
the tax revenue for not more than four months and the stat 
laws do not permit the issuing of bonds for operating 
expenses. Platforms of economy, with the charter issue 


were swept aside in the contest between klan and anti-klar 

The klan had nothing to do with the adoption of tl 
charter. The chairman of the charter commission, an at- 
torney of excellent qualifications for the executive post, 


was named as candidate for mayor. He was the Thomas 


Jefferson of the charter, drafting it almost entirely himselt 
General opinion favored him as the logical man for initiat- 


moment the klar 


ing the home rule experiment. At this 
raised a wholly unexpected issue. 

For months previously the masked order had been 
With the issue plainly that of 


charter administration, it drew the red herring of reform 


paring its political coup. 


across the path outlined for the people by the charter 
forces. One Sunday its members met in secret at a nearby 
fair ground and named a “reform” candidate, a man of 
such mediocre ability he was forced to hire an aide to write 
every word he was called upon to utter in the campaign. 
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A few days before the selection of ‘this candidate, the 
charter candidate was called to the office the klan 
kleagle where he was promised an endorsement if he would 
sign allegiance to the klan. 


of 


The attorney refused to sign 
and the kleagle’s words, afterwards repeated, reveal an 
astounding assumption of authority from a man who six 
months before was an Indiana travelling salesman and who 
knew no more about the city’s special problems than he 
knew about the geography of Kamchatka. “I tell you | 
aim the strongest man in Youngstown,” he is reported as 


saying. “I can smash you or any other candidate. I can 
elect any man I choose. You had better be with me than 
against me. My man doesn’t need to know anything. He 


will be surrounded with men who will furnish him the 


brains,’—words which Mussolini himself might have 


uttered. 


LAXNESS IN LAW ENFORCEMENT 


In the campaign which followed the issue of the charte: 
“Father of the charter” 
received but one-eighth of the total vote cast. 


was entirely lost sight of and the 
As in Italian 
cities where the drift toward Socialism and Communism 
created a condition which called for strong-armed dictator- 
ship, Youngstown had been drifting for a decade toward 
such laxness in law enforcement and inefficiency of govern- 
ment that the entire time was ripe for “militant righteous- 
ness.” Grafting, bootlegging, prostitution made little at 
tempt at masquerading in Youngstown. Things had come 
to such a pass that each appeal for “good government” 
was met with a cynical smile. The eccentric administration 
of Oles, the banana merchant who entered the mayoralty 
race as an advertising dodge and who was elected in a like 
jocose manner, served only to heighten that growing feel- 
ing of municipal inferiority which is almost as destructive 
With 


such conditions prevailing, many good church people were 


to the sensitive citizen as the individual complex. 
ready to follow any banner of reform. And according to 
their own moral development the banner of the religious 
“militant and the 
restoration of the Holy Land from the hands of the in- 


fascisti, promising a righteousness” 
fidels who had so long held it, was more appealing than 
the intellectual appeal of salvation by charter government 

It was this general state of mind which was capitalized 
Protestant 
churches there appeared one morning early in July the fol- 


by the Ku Klux Klan. At a dozen or more 
lowing card, so timely that it might have been dropped from 
heaven as a token: 

“Do you REALIZE the immediate necessity for a non- 
political, secret, Christian organizatior ‘selfishly cooper 
ating for: The protection of your home—The shielding 
of the chastity of your pure womanhood—The separation 
of church and state-—The upholding and preservation from 
tyrannical oppression from any source whatsoever, of these 
sacred constitutional rights and privileges of a freeborn 
people? Also, Do you REALIzE the importance of having at 
the helm of your city, cool, prudent, conservative, red- 
blooded, thinking men, capable of directing the execution 
of such a reformation ?” 

Shortly after these cards appeared, an open-air meeting, 
attended by nearly ten thousand people, was held at a 


municipal park. Hints were thrown out at this meeting by 
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speakers that certain city officials would shortly be removed 
from office, a prediction realized a month later at the 
Columbus hearing when Chief of Police James Watkins 
was removed and Mayor W. G. Reese was reprimanded by 
Governor A. Vic Donahey. The Wick Park meeting ended 
in a manner reminiscent of a Billy Sunday revival and 
when a free will offering was asked for the “crusade” , 
shower of money descended on the platform. 


A MAN OF MYSTERY 

One of the most picturesque characters who ever escaped 
the imprisonment of a book cover now appeared on the 
scene in the person of Col. E. A. Watkins. The identity of 
this gentleman is still somewhat of a mystery, but he is 
reputed to have been a medical missionary in Turkey for 
eighteen years, a member of the British army Intelligence 
department during the late war, a Baptist minister, and the 
instigator of a dozen schemes and enterprises not full 
investigated. Watkins came to Youngstown penniless and 
unknown but in less than a year’s time he had made himself 
the real leader of the religious fascisti. His entering wedge 
was a group of obscure ministers who saw in his magnetic 
personality the means for attaining a prominence which 
hitherto had been denied them. His eloquence won for 
He 


went about organizing with indefatigable energy and with 


him the title of the “Lloyd George of Youngstown.” 


such thoroughness that it is said he had the house of every 
possible supporter in the city chalked with a cross. While 
organizing the women into zealous co-workers, he wrote the 
campaign speeches and on several occasions gave them for 
the klan candidate. Birth in Wales which kept him from 
kian membership was no handicap for such a versatile 
character and he at once organized “The Loyal Riders,” an 
auxiliary for aliens, it is said, much as a jockey might 
change from one horse to another in a race. 

Under the spell of his eloquence and the mystical sug- 
gestion of the fiery cross, thousands of citizens joined in 
the crusade. Churches were thrown open for political 
meetings which opened with prayer and were punctuated 
with the bitterest charges and countercharges. The most 
absurd tales about Catholics storing guns in the basements 
of their churches with which to fight the Protestants and of 
the pope buying a site opposite the White House at Wash- 
ington for his future residence were spread over the com- 
An ex-nun was imported to describe the horrors 
of the cloister, which curiously enough was done thirty 
When it became 
apparent that the crusaders would poll a majority vote the 
professional politicans made haste to get in the Konklave 


munity. 


years before in the A. P. A. movement. 


A REACTION SETS IN 

But like every such emotional orgy an inevitable reaction 
Of a sudden it was 
reported that the reform candidate had deserted his eccle- 
siastical brethren for the more experiencd political converts 
to the new faith. With sad eyes the disillusioned ministers 
drew up a petition calling upon the candidate to make good 
his campaign promises and close up the town “tight as a 
The politicians replied by telling their man that 
the ministers might know the topography of heaven but 
they were strangers to the ways of the world, and that like 


set in only three weeks after election. 


drum.” 
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Machiavelli’s prince, he must not be afraid to stoop to com- 


promise if he were to succeed. 


The candidate has thus been forced to steer between the 
Scylla of Sunday blue laws and the Charybdis of liberal 
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law interpretation. 


As the day comes for him to assume 
office it becomes more and more apparent that he will d 
well to hold office more than six months, not being either a 
mariner or a Mussolini. 


British Table Talk 


London, December 27, 1923. 

. WILL be needless to supply for American readers any 
eae of Dr. Jowett’s life. He belongs to them as well as 
pus; and no part of his life was more fruitful than the years 
spent in New York. There too, unless 1 am mistaken, he 
alarged his own vision, and perfected in some ways his methods 
sa preacher. But though I need attempt no biography, a few 
memories of a very great preacher, who was also a very true 
(hristian man, may be pardoned. 

Twenty-seven years or so ago we invited the young preacher 
owett of Newcastle, to preach before the Lancashire Congrega- 
jonal Union at Ashton-under-Lyne. We knew a little of him 
iready, but he was still a “coming” man. He preached on the 
ords “Christ died for our sins.” Of others it was said in 
Scripture, they “slept,” but Christ died. What did that involve? 
such was his theme, unfolded with all his masterly skill of ar- 
angement, and enforced by all his winning appeals. We talked 
ver that sermon afterwards. We criticized its theology (we 
were young then and nothing if not critical), but we agree upon 
me thing,—here was a preacher who was a prince in the pulpit, 
ud a man to whom that great trust might be given without 
ay fear that he would betray it. 

* > > 
The Way of 
This Preacher 


Thoughtless admirers of such a preacher injure his rep- 
vation through claiming for him gifts and attainments which 
“never sought. Jowett was neither a theologian, nor a states 
man, he was not in the strict sense of the word a scholar or 
apologist for the faith, he was not a prophet as Isaiah 
vas a prophet, or a writer of English such as Newman or 
. another fashion Charles H. Spurgeon He 
‘true, a man remarkably well-read; on rare occasions he 
culd intervene in the political scene; he could clear 
ad telling English. But all such gifts were subordinate; the 
me office which he sought and loved and exercised with in- 
wmparable power was that of preacher. It is a task which in- 
wolves the preacher in many subsidiary tasks, but of Jowett 
tcould be said—whatever he did or saw or read went into the 
etvice of his preaching. Theology was seen from that stand- 
pint. Words, of which he was a great student, were always 
0 him spoken things first of all to be read afterwards. This 
“vere concentration was the secret of his amazing and sus- 
ined power as a preacher. But at the back of all his work, it 
was clear to see there was a man of God—a man who lived in 
the secret place of the Most High. That was the way in which 
ht was saved from the perils of his high office and his unfailing 
popularity. He was never spoiled: first, because he lived near 
to God; second, because he knew himself, and he offered him- 
elf with the gifts of which he was conscious to the service of 
tis Lord... Latterly he varied his methods somewhat. At the 
london missionary society anniversary two years ago he 
preached from notes, with a certain gain of freedom, but not, I 
think, with the same power, as he had when he read his ser- 


was. was, it 


write 


mons. I believe he went back to his old method afterward. 
* 7 
Reunion of 
e 


This morning’s paper gives the Archbishop of Canterbury's 
Statement concerning the informal talks at Malines between 
woficial “Roman Catholics and unofficial English church- 





nen, upon the question of reunion as it concei 
Dr. He 
vited Dr. Kidd and Dr. Gore to take part in conversations wit! 
Cardinal Mercier. 


the present. 


and Canterbury Davidson is very guarded. 
No Protestant need be unduly alarmed for 
If there were any sign that the really representative 
high churchmen, such as Dr. Gore, were prepared to submit to 
Rome or if there were any evidence that Rome was prepared to 


widen the entrance, there might be cause for alarm. But, as 
things are, conversations may do something to let each party 
understand where the other stands; 
feeling, but little more 
Canterbury are insistent on 
talks at Malines. Wars, 


the casual meeting in an inn of unofficial representatives, but 


and so there may be a better 
Rome 


character ot 


is to be expected. Both 
the 
it is true, have often ended through 


and 


unofficial these 


it will take more than a friendly talk between unofficial Anglli- 
cans and Romans to make this peace 
* * + 
Canon Raven 
has been made 


Rev. C. E. Raven 


He has been for 


It is good to see that the 


a Canon of Liverpool several years vicar of 
a Survey parish with many calls upon his time from London 
part of this 


definite concern to re 


and from every country He is an admirable 


theologian with a terms of 
modern thought the doctrine of the Person of Christ. He be 
that doctrine is 
false and heretical, and he is as outspoken in his books as he ts 
Where he 


fact that he is a passionate evangelist. 


express in 
lieves that the Anglo-Catholic interpretation of 
differs from other moderns, is in the 


At Ipswich, 
as he under 


in his speech. 
Cambridge 
and in many other centres he has preached Christ, 
stands Him, with great power. Not out of harmony with his 
studies in theology are his studies in the history of Christian 
socialism—a field of research in which he has made discoveries 
of much importance; and it is in line with all his past work that 


he should be giving to “Copec” all his intense enthusiasm. Last 
summer when we were together at the Student Movement Con- 
of hearing his lectures on the Person 
It is to be hoped 


his 


ference I had the profit 
of Christ and most admirable they wer: 
that his duties at Liverpool will give him freedom for 


ministry to the whole Christian church 
London, December 30 

‘ K 7 E ARE all antiquarians in these days. Ever since the name 

of Tutankhamen became familiar, and the Egyptian king 
gained by accident the immortality which he had diligently planned, 
we have turned to the records of discoveries from Mongolia of dino 
saurs’ eggs or from Egypt of New Testament manuscripts with equal 
zest. For the present we have to wait the verdict of scholars upon 
the latest “find,” the Coptic version of St. John, which dates back to 
the close of the fourth century. But of the manuscript itself and the 
methods in handling it Sir Flinders Petrie has given an interesting 
account in “The Bible in the World.” He surmises that it is part 
of a copy meant for use in church. Towards the close of the fourth 
century, the persecution of Julian the Apostate was over, and Chris 
tianity under Theodosius free to Many 
churches built and for them the scriptures had to be 
provided. 
deposited among the treasures of the 
society. That society, by the 
for the scriptures in this country. In the last six months it has 
ordered from the printers a million copies—381,000 Bibles; 
269,500 New Testaments; and 565,000 portions. This certainly 


was expand once more 
were 
The actual copy of this Coptic version has been 
sritish and Foreign Bible 
way, demand 


reports a great 
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looks as if there were a renewed interest in the Bible; and 
that is a healthy sign. Perhaps it means that the Bible is 
coming again to its rightful place among the books that are 
actually read, and not merely honored. 

* > > 
An Unfortunate 
Mistake 

It is not often that the press reports of a speech lead us so 
far astray as the report of a speech by Mr. Ramsay Macdonald 
. did last week. He was reported everywhere except, I think, 
in the Times—as pronouncing a funeral oration upon the 
liberal party. But, as a matter of fact, he was referring to 
the government and not to the liberal party as the corpse wait- 
ing to be buried. Unfortunately there were no papers published 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, so that the mistake got a long 
start and may be impossible to correct. This must not be taken 
to involve any censure upon our reporters. They do their work 
marvelously well, and very often they are made the scapegoats 
when a political orator blunders into a blazing indiscretion. The 
wireless will make them more careful; but it is to be hoped that 
in making the orators more discreet it will not make them also 
insipid. 

+ . * 
The Agenda of the 
Apostles 1924 A. D. 

In the “Challenge” of December 28th there is an article with 
the above title. 

“It is not too early,” the writer says, “for the church to con- 
sider the tasks before it in the new year. In memory it may 
deal with acts; in its forecasts it has only agenda—the things 
which are still to be done, and ought to be done. 

“Some tasks remain the same with each year. Whatever 
outward events may come, it will always be the duty and the 
glory of the church to offer in its worship the response of 
humanity to the divine love. In every change of setting it must 
offer to men through its prophets, teachers, evangelists, the 
promises and powers of the Eternal God. It is not with these 
tasks we are dealing at the moment, but with the distinctive 
calls which will be made upon the mind and will of Christian 
people in 1924. Three may be named. 

“In the month of April there will be held in Birmingham the 
conference on politics, economics, and citizenship. For this con- 
ference commonly known as “Copec,” long and thorough 
preparations have been made. It will be a council upon which 
the studies and prayers of thousands have converged. What it 
will signify in the story of the church of Christ no one can 
say with certainty. It is not yet decided. But it is clear that 
n “Copec” there is provided an occasion which will mean, if 
it is seized, a new hope for applied Christianity. If it is seized! 
But will it be seized? That is the question upon the agenda, 
and it is time every churchman began to think upon it seriously.” 

The other two occasions named are the British empire exhibi- 
tion and the condition of Europe problem which is always with 
us. Epwarp SHILLITO. 
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CAUSES AND CURES 
FOR THE SOCIAL 
UNREST 


By ROSS L. FINNEY, PH. D. 
of the University of Minnesota 


Appealing to the average American for straight thinking and an unbiased atti- 
tude, this brave, constructive and remarkably unprejudiced k looks forward to a 
— octal order when the compiex duties of citizenship will be iulfilled and tunda- 

uman rights achieved for a Profvasor Finney cure statistics 
fncelltgtiie to the layman in revealing popular misconceptions of economic principles 
and demonstrating the steadily increasing divergence of class wealth 
As a cure Professor Finney advocates nothing nove! but a —— 3 industrial 
readjustment which very many thoughtfui persons bave already begun to fear, Y + 
for, of vaguely anticipate. e novelty is in the inciaive clearness with which the 


argument is unfolded Subse 00.80 Od cuaes geen 
The Christian Century Press, 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Books of Essays, Criticism an} 
Plays 


A FRIEND recently commended to us Post Mortem, by 
MacLaurin (Doran. $2.00.), and suggested that we buy 
with real money. Passing lightly over the grotesqueness of the j 
of a reviewer buying any book, we hasten to say, after examining { 
copy whose timely arrival possibly saved us from an unprofession 
act of purchase, that it was not bad advice. The author is a lectur 
in clinical surgery, but the book is not a medical treatise. It is 
(lissection of the characters and reputations of certain deceased not 
bles, such as Anne Boleyn, Charles V, Philip II, Pepys, Napoleg 
Cellini. The author, not being a professional historian, does » 
need to be solemn, and he deals with his patients (or victims) wi 
the good nature of a cheerful philosopher and the delicate touch of 
skillful surgeon, which he doubtless is. Naturally the psychopath 
and medical phases of his subjects interest him most. The reader hd 
the sensation of eavesdropping while a great physician, freed fr 
the restraints of professional secrecy, chatters cheerfully at the cli 
about the curious and interesting cases which he has met in |i 

practise. 

Robert Lynd, in a volume of essays under the title Sotomon | 
Att His Grory (Putnam’s.) discourses upon a wide variety of sul 
jects from keeping the Sabbath to the sorrows of free love. May 
of the topics are commonplace enough, but he never says anythiq 
commonplace about them and—what is much more remarkable—j 
never makes any visible effort to avoid the commonplace or to J 
clever. 

One cannot speak in ordinary tones of Harry: A Porrrarr, } 
Neith Boyce (Seltzer. $2.00.). It is a mother’s story of the ii 
and character of her son, his unfolding boyhood, his budding maq 
hood, and his early death. The record is a real one, set down will 
dignity and strength, and with a beauty which seems to shine direct! 
from the beautiful personality which it portrays. 


Curist 1n Art, by Mrs. Henry Jenner (Dutton. $2.00.), is acon 
venient handbook of the representations of Christ from the catacomif 
to modern art. 


Tue Dominant Sex, translated by E. and C. Paul from the Geq 
man of Mathilde and Mathias Vaerting (Doran. $3.00.), a study d 
the sociology of sex differentiation, the thesis is maintained that th 
so-called masculine qualities are merely those of a dominant sex 
while what we call feminine qualities are those of a subordinate sex 
that is to say, that these qualities are not essentially connected wit 
sex as such but are the product of experiences growing out of t! 
existing social order. The authors therefore claim to present * 
new conception of men and women in the social order.” This coq 
ception itself is not strictly new, but a new contribution is made j 
the detailed presentation of historical and sociological data in suppoq 
of the theory. 

Kinc Davin anp His Wives is not exactly a single play but rathd 
a group of one-act dramatic episodes, translated from the Yiddish d 
David Pinski (Huebsch. $2.00.). Curiously parallel to this in! 
form, and curiously in contrast with it in its tone, is another plaj 
Queen Victoria, also a royal biography in seven detached episode 
by David Carr and Walter Pritchard Eaton (Dutton.). The inter 
pretation of the queen’s personality reflects the influence of Strachey’ 
“Life.” 

Come on Home, by Douglas Malloch (Doran. 
and happy, home-loving, homespun verses. 

Tue Farry Fiute, by Rose Fyleman (Doran. $1.25.), is a book 0 
verses which the reviewer would love to have the privilege of readin 
aloud to a group of children before a wood fire. It would help thea 
to see things in the glowing coals. 


$2.00.) —wholesom 


Rocer Boomer is a play in three acts by John Howard Lawsq 
(Seltzer. $1.75.). Its substance and content are fairly represented 
by two or three sentences gleaned not wholly at random: “TM 
world’s a heap o’ garbage and it smells lousy.” “The trick is to dres 
well and laugh.” “That clear love call—is a dirty thing called se 
made to laugh at.” This is a very modern play. We would rathé 
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read it than see it, for when you are reading a play you can get 
through it at any speed and can quit at any time. 

All of Tolstoi’s plays and dialogs in an English translation by 
Nathan Haskell Dole are now made available in a single volume 
(Crowell. $2.50.). The six plays and twenty-one dialogs herein con- 
tained have not heretofore been published without serious mutilation 
by the censor. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Receiving the Law: 


HO remembers a sermon which he heard twenty years 
ago? I do. When Frank W. Gunsaulus was at the 


peak of his power he delivered, in Chicago, a series of 
sermons dealing with the children of Israel and their journey 
to the promised land. When he came to the Sinai experience 
he developed the idea that then and there they received the law 
for their lives. He went on to show the significance for each 
individual of receiving the law for his own life. His vivid 
words burned their way into my heart, I cannot forget them. 

We are not interested this morning in going into the scholarly 
and critical side of this interesting question. As a matter of 
fact, we know that the ten commandments were probably a 
development; the code of Hammurabi contains similar standards 
of conduct. It seems natural that these ten great words slowly 
developed in the consciousness of the tribe and, out of trial 
and error, these wise reactions to experience came to be realized 
and written down. The ten commandments are eternally true. 
We find them true today when we break them or when we 
keep them. Truth is truth and every properly built person 
quickly perceives the righteousness and justice of those ten 
words. They are basic; if we must have fundamentalism, let 
us begin with the Ten Commandments. 

Moses brought down the law for this tribe. Each man faced 
the law of his own career. He faced righteousness, justice and 
truth. After that he was a changed man for he knew what was 
right; he had the knowledge of good and evil clearly stated and 
ever before him. It is a great moment in a man’s life when he 
says, “This is right and that is wrong.” Nothing is so much 
needed today among all classes and conditions of people as a 
clear conception of what is right and what is wrong. The un- 
pardonable sin is to call good bad and bad good. I have just 
finished reading the “Life and Letters of Walter Hines Page” 
and the thing that impressed me most was that deep sense of 
righteousness which possessed his noble soul. From his mother 
he inherited a sense of duty and from his father the positive 
reaction to moral principle which made it necessary for him to 
say, “This is right and that is wrong.” An old Quaker told 
me that the richest thing he derived from his religious home 
training was his father’s question, “Son, dost thou think that is 
right?” Therefore, when we are building up conscience in our 
~*Feb. 3, “What Israel Learned at Sinai. Deut. 4:32-40. 
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children we are doing the most important thing that is ever done. 

I have been greatly interested in the building of a new office 
structure. First, deep foundations were laid. Upon these, steel 
beams and girders were placed. The noisy riveter welded these 
mighty steel beams into a solid entity, capable of carrying 
heavy strains. These steel “insides” were more than strong 
enough to carry the loads about to be placed upon them. The 
strain of wind, the test of fire, were figured. Then upon the 
outside and inside the decorations were placed, beautifully 
wrought terra-cotta upon the exterior, handsome mahogany 
upon the inside. I never pass this splendid building, with its 
swarming life, but I think of those steel “insides.” To me 
that building is a parable. It makes me think of the conscience 
which my sweet mother and my strong father built up in me— 
“This is right,” therefore do it though the heavens fall—. 
“That is wrong’—therefore avoid it, no matter how severe 
the strain of temptation! When I was seventeen my parents 
sent me away to college—they could trust me then—enough of 
the steel frame of conscience had been built so that the decora- 
tions could begin to be laid on. I have just sent my own son 
away to school—I can trust him alone. Moody used to say, 
“Character is what a man is in the dark,” which is only another 
way of saying that the strength of a man depends upon the 
honesty with which the steel frame of conscience has been laid. 

What is all this? It is receiving the law for your own life. 
There are some things you cannot do, being the man you are. 
There ore other things you must do, being the man you are. 
You have received the divine law for your life. In one of our 
discussion clubs we were debating freedom. “I could go out 
of here in this hour and kill a man,” said one. “No, you could 
not,” replied a brilliant young woman, “being what you are 
I dare you to kill anyone!” She was right. Blessed be the 
parents who slowly build the steel frame of conscience into 
their children, and blessed be the teachers who aid the parents 
in this task. 

Joun R. Ewers 
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living the life immortal. 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Would Make Apostles’ 
Creed Permissive 


The faculty of the Episcopal school of 
Cambridge has sent a letter to its alumni 
in which suggestions are made with 
regard to the creed of the church. The 
professors insist that the church is 
greater than its creeds. Creedal changes 
have been made at various times, particu- 
larly at the period of the reformation, 
and they will always be necessary. For 
the benefit of those who have a tender 
conscience over professing belief in the 
virgin birth, it is proposed that an alter- 
native creed be tested in actual experience 
in the churches. The entire faculty of 
the school signs the letter. It is at this 
school that the liberal point of view is 
most insistently taught, and the alumni 
of this school form a large part of the 
modern churchmen’s union. The pro- 
posals of the modernists for an amend- 
ment of the creed, and the charges of 
heresy brought by conservative bishops, 
will most certainly become a part of the 
agenda of the general convention of the 
church next year. 


Great Theological Library 
for National Capital 

Bishop Freeman, of Washington, has 
announced a number of interesting details 
in connection with his cathedral project 
in the capital city. He proposes that the 
foremost theological library in the 
United States be housed in the cathedral. 
Nearby will be a hotel for the accommo- 
dation of theological students who may 
come to Washington for purposes of 
study. The national cathedral will cost 
ten million dollars, it is estimated. The 
campaign in the District of Columbia 
for its part of the quota will be put on 
shortly. 


Presbytery Votes Mild Censure 
Upon Dr. Fosdick 

The special committee of New York 
presbytery which was appointed to con- 
sider the theological views of Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, special preacher at 
First Presbyterian church, has brought 
in a report which is mildly critical of one 
of Dr. Fosdick’s sermons, but which on 
the whole is considered by his friends as 
a vindication. His sermon, “Shall the 
Fundamentalists Win?” contained some 
statements with regard to the virgin birth 
which gave his enemies opportunity to 
attack him. These statements are mildly 
criticized in the report as tending to stir 
up strife in the church. Dr. Fosdick is 
urged by the committee to conform vol- 
untarily to the ordination vows which 
Presbyterian ministers take upon them- 
selves when they enter the service of the 
church. The report contair many com- 
plimentary statements concerning the 
celebrated preacher. The committee re- 
port will be considered by presbytery at 
a special meeting on February 4. A state- 
ment from Dr. Fosdick forms a part of 
the body of the report, phrasing in his 
own words his fundamental religious con- 
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victions. A part of this statement is as 
follows: “Personally I have no patience 
with an emasculated Christianity that de- 
nudes the gospel of its superhuman ele- 
ments, its redeeming power, and _ its 
eternal hopes. I believe in the personal 
God revealed in Christ, in his omnipresent 
activity and endless resources to achieve 
his purposes for us and all men; I believe 
in Christ, his deity, his sacrificial savior- 
hood, his resurrected and triumphant life, 
his rightful lordship, and the indispens- 
ableness of his message to mankind. In 
the indwelling spirit I believe, the for- 
giveness of sins, the redeemed and vic- 
torious life, the triumph of the scriptures, 
and the objective of my ministry is to lead 
men to the scriptures as the standard and 
form of religious experience—the progres- 
sive self-revelation of God in the history 
of a unique people, culminating in Christ.” 


Death of S. Baring-Gould, 
Famous Hymn Writer 


One of the most widely used hymns in 
Christian churches is “Onward Christian 
Soldiers.” This hymn was written by 


Rev. Sabine Baring-Gould. This well- 
known hymn writer died at his home, 
Lew-Trenchard, North Devon, England, 
on January 2. He would have been ninety 
years of age on January 28. Dr. Baring- 
Gould’s life has been full of incident. He 
has had a varied career as village parson, 
country squire, lord of the manor, writer 
and student. No author whose works are 
in the British museum has written so 
voluminously as he. A total of 140 books 
is his literary output. He was an ardent 
high churchman, and on occasion could 
indulge in vigorous theological debate. 
The following account is given of the 
writing of his world-famous hymn: 
“Onward Christian Soldiers” was written 
in 1865 when the author was curate of 
Harbury Bridge school. A school festival 
had been planned for Whitsuntide. The 
route for the surpliced choir led over a 
long hill, and the clergyman wished to 
lighten the steps of those in procession 
with a marching song. Unable to find 
anything suitable in the hymnal, he sat 
up at night and composed the famous 
hymn. 


Theological Debate Is Broadcast 


HE debate between Dr. John Roach 

Straton and Dr. Charles Francis 
Potter, Baptist and Unitarian clergymen, 
respectively, has gathered a_ ringside 
equalled only by national pugilistic con- 
tests. The next debate is to be held next 
week, and for this occasion reporters 
have engaged 100 seats. The debate is 
considered of such national importance 
that it will be broadcast by WJZ, the 
station of the radio corporation of 
\merica. 

The very first debate brought an audi- 
ence which could not be accommodated 
in Dr. Straton’s church. Hundreds were 
unable to gain admission. The next de- 
bate will be held in Carnegie hall, the 
evening of January 28. At this session, 
the topic to be discussed is: “Resolved, 
that God created the earth and man by 
evolution.” In this debate Dr. Potter will 
affirm, and Dr. Straton will deny. The 
two principals in the debate are seeking 
to define their terms in advance of the 
discussion so that no time may be spent 
in mere logomachy. 

The George H. Doran company have 
the publication rights on the series of 
debates, and already the demand for the 
forthcoming volume is so great that the 
publishers have consented to print the 
first debate as a pamphlet. This will be 
on sale at the Carnegie hall on the night 
f January 28. 

The reaction of the newspaper world to 
the debate is remarkable. The associated 
press sent out a 2,500 word story on the 
first debate to more than two thousand 
newspapers throughout the United States, 
and an examination of the files of these 
papers indicates that in a very large num- 
ber of instances they have used the mate- 


rial sent. The Hearst syndicate played 
up the debates to fifteen million readers. 

These various publicity enterprises are 
carrying the issues of the two ministers 
to the remote corners of the country and 
setting tongues to wagging in the most 
distant Main street of the nation. The 
contrasted views of religion will be 
weighed and measured in millions of hu- 
man minds, with consequences to the 
future of the churches in America that 
will be sufficiently important to be con- 
sidered by all religious leaders. 

The judges of the second debate will 
be Hon. Frank P. Walsh, labor lawyer 
and a Roman Catholic, appointed by 
Judge William P. Harmon Black on Dr. 
Straton’s side; and Judge Almot F. Jenks, 
an Episcopalian and a former presiding 
officer of the supreme court, appointed by 
Colonel Robert Starr Allyn, president of 
the Metropolitan conference of Unitarian 
churches for Dr. Potter. These two will 
select a third judge. 

At the first debate theological students 
of New York and pastors of churches 
formed a very considerable portion of the 
audience. It seems likely that ministers 
from a considerable distance will gather 
to hear the second debate. 

The series of debates arose following a 
violent attack on the Unitarians by Dr. 
Straton in a fundamentalist meeting in 
Fifth Avenue Baptist church. Dr. Potter 
at once challenged the Baptist pastor to 
debate. The first debate of the series, on 
the proposition that the Bible is infallible, 
was held in December in the Fifth Avenue 
Baptist church, and the decision was 
given to Dr. Potter, not on the merits of 
the question, but on the evidence adduced 
in the debate. 
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Dr. Hillis Stricken 
With Sudden Illness 

Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis recently be- 
came suddenly ill while sitting in the 
official board meeting of his church. He 
was taken to his home and the following 
day was pronounced much better. It is 
reported, however, that it will probably 
be months before he is able to preach 
again. His church is located in lower 
Brooklyn, and presents a very serious 
problem to any pastor. He has made 
long journeys through the years in his 
lecture work. At the age of sixty-five 
he has received nature’s first warning 
against the pace that kills. 


Says Doubters Should 
Leave Church 

Rev. John Thompson, who is pastor of 
First Methodist church. Chicago, soon 
to occupy the Methodist temple, recently 
spoke on “Fundamentalism and the vir- 
gin birth.” He declared that doubters 
should get out of the church. With ref- 
erence to the virgin birth, he said: “The 
virgin birth has been accepted by the 
church through all the centuries. I see 
nothing in any scientific objection to cause 
distrust. We can by our own minds 
interfere with the natural laws of the 
body. A miracle may, therefore, be only 
the projection of the infinite mind into 
the processes of nature. We are told 
that silk worms and drones can come 
from unfertilized eggs. All birth is mir- 
aculous, and no one can assert positively 
that double parentage is universal.” 


Community Church Movement 
Prospers in California 

The community church of Imperial, 
Cal., was organized in 1920 with forty 
members. It now has three hundred and 
fifty members with a most interesting 
mid-week program. Nearby. at Calexio, 
is a community church, of which Dr. 
Robert Van Kirk is pastor. Rev. John 
A. McGaughey, pastor of the Imperial 
church, has recently installed a consider- 
able outfit of material with which to 
conduct Bible and missionary pageants. 


Pittsburgh Minister 
Popular on Radio 


Few ministers over the country have 
broadcast so many addresses during 
the past year as Rev. John Ray Ewers, 
of East End Christian church, Pittsburgh. 
He is announced for fourteen consecutive 
Tuesday evenings at the Pittsburgh sta- 
tion KDKA. His address each week 
comes at 8:15 eastern time. His Sunday 
evening services have often been broad- 
cast. 


Federal Council Pleads 
for Good-will 


The churches throughout the nation 
are asked to cultivate the spirit of good- 
will during 1924. This is the new year 
message of the Federal Council of 
churches. A resolution, which was 
worded by Dr. Shailer Mathews, a for- 
mer president of the council, says: “The 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America appeals to its constituent 
churches to consecrate themselves anew 
to Christ’s spirit of good-will. National 
emnities, economic injustice, class con- 
flicts, racial prejudices, pagan devotion 
to pleasure have brought. and promise to 
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bring, discord and sorrow. Good-will 
among men is the one motive for human 
life which has never been wholeheartedly 
tried. Yet it is at the heart of the gospel 
of Christ. To love one’s enemies is to 
be like the heavenly Father.” 


Interracial Cooperation in Georgia 
Brings Important Results 

For a long time Atlanta, Ga., found 
herself defeated in her effort to secure 
adequate public school facilities. Every 
proposed bond issue was defeated. Anal- 
yses of the vote showed that the Negro 
constituency was being used to keep out 
new educational equipment. It was here 
that the new interracial commission that 
has been set up by the churches came 
in. A conference was held with Negro 
leaders in which the latter admitted they 
had used their influence against school 
bonds because they believed that the 
Negroes would get no benefits. It was 
then arranged that a proper distribution 
of the funds should be made between 
white and blacks. Atlanta will soon com- 
plete new school buildings that are to 
cost $1,200,000. 


National Reform Association 
Hears from Monarchs 

At the consultative international Chris- 
tian citizenship conference held at 
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Winona Lake last summer, a message 
was sent out to eighty-four countries 
asking them to try Christianity as a 
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The Social 
Message of Jesus 
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ically in the social teachings of Christ 
will find here a profitable study. 
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Two Best Books on Sex 


Men, Women and God 
By A. HERBERT GRAY 


A discussion of sex questions from a Christian point of 
view, with an appendix on “Some of the Physiologica’ 
Facts." Dr. Gray has had unique opportunities for study- 
ing this subject by hie experiences with the army and 
among young men and women throughout the country 
He writes with great understanding and sympathy. Con- 
tents: Knowing the Facts: Comradeship; Love: Falling 
in Love and Getting Engaged; Our Mors! Standards; A 
Man's Struggle; Prostitution, a Chapter for Men; A Girl's 
Early Days: Involuntary Celibacy; The Art of Being 

arried; Unhappy Marriages: The Influence of Social 
Conditions; Forgetting the Things Which are Behind 
(Price, $1.50). 


Sex and Common Sense 
By A. MAUDE ROYDEN 
f 


Prof. J. Arthur Thomeon, author of “The Outline o 
Science,” says of this book: “It is notably difficult to 
speak wisely about sex, and the better counsel is oftenest 
silence, but Miss Royden’s book is the exception that 
proves the rule. She has spoken because the situation de- 
manded it—because she had to; and she has spoken with 
wisdom and without fear. . There is no pessimism 
nor optimism in these pages, only courageous and tolerant 
meliorism. . . What ie most striking throughout the 
book is the continual insistence on the difference between 
outward and inward morality. ($2.50.) 


Add 12 cents postage for each book. 
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means of establishing world peace. Re- 
plies have come from a large number of 
the states of the world sounding a kindly 
and sympathetic note. The reply from 
Ebert of Germany is interesting. He 
said: “I should like to acknowledge with 
sincere thanks the receipt of your letter 
of September 13 and the enclosed resolu- 
tion of the international Christian citi- 
zenship conference at Winona Lake. It 
gives me pleasure to assure the national 
reform association that I have a most 
sympathetic understanding of your prob- 
lems, namely: to help toward the triumph 
of ethical principles in the political rela- 
tions between the people and their gov- 
ernment. I know that the German gov- 
ernment and the German people are with 
us in wishing the greatest achievements 
for your high-hearted endeavors toward 
this ideal.” 


Deposed Rector Accuses 
Clergy of Bad Manners 

A few years ago Dr. Algernon S. Crap- 
sey was tried for heresy, and put out of 
the ministry of the Episcopal church. He 
has views on the current controversies in 
that church and has given expression to 
these views in a recent article in the 
Nation. Dr. Crapsey says: “When one 
hears the clergy shouting one to another, 
‘I do believe’ . . ‘I do not believe in 
the Virgin Birth,’ one is not so much 
troubled by their orthodoxy or their 
heterodoxy as one is amazed at their bad 
manners. Matters which cultivated men 
and women take for granted or veil in 
decent phrase are unblushingly cried from 
the pulpit. I am sure if these reverend 
gentlemen could realize how their cries 
offend modest ears they would themselves 
blush for very shame. As they reveal 
themselves in this contention one deplores 
in the clergy not only their lack of re- 
serve in the treatment of delicate subjects 
but more their seeming deficiency in in- 
tellectual discernment, their lack of spir- 
itual insight, and their apparent ignorance 
of historical conclusions which for more 
than half a century have been the posses- 
sion of every fairly educated man and 
woman.” 


New York Has Board of 
Applied Christianity 

The American board of applied Chris- 
tianity of New York is a unique institu- 
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tion which fosters the idea of doing 
something definite about one’s religion. 
Last year this board directed the work 
of 700 volunteers who often went con- 
siderable distances to help out in religious 
work in various ways. Some went miles 
into the country to serve. The ideals of 
the organization are compressed into 
these few words: “Have a care for your 
body. Serve it as you serve your auto. 
Spare time to serve the public good. 
Give to worthy causes. A well body, a 
sound mind, a sweet temper, time and 
money for others—such equipment in 
action silences guns, conquers worlds.” 


Minnesota Ministers Meet at 
Carleton College 


The fourth ministers convocation was 
held during the holidays at Carleton col- 
lege, Northfield, Minnesota. The con- 
vocation has been enlarged so _ that 
ministers of any denomination in the state 
are welcome. Carleton college acts as 
host, furnishing pleasant rooms in the 
dormitories, and meals are served at cost. 
The program took up a wide range of 
subjects and was presented by the mem- 
bers of the faculty of Carleton college. 
Dr. A. W. Vernon of the chair of biog- 
raphy presided. Two lectures on “The 
Freudian theory,” by Dr. L. A. Headiey 
and lectures by Dr. Boodin on “Creation 
and evolution” were especially enjoyed. 
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Dr. Harry F. Ward gave a series of 
addresses on “Vital questions in social 
relations” which were the subject of much 
discussion. A recital was given on the 
memorial organ in the Skinner chapel by 
Prof. James R. Gillette. A presentation 
of the “York mystery plays” was given 
by Rev. Phillips E. Osgood, of St. Mark’s 
Episcopal church, of Minneapolis, with a 
special cast from the church. Over a 
hundred ministers were in attendance. 


Son of African King Popular at 
Volunteer Convention 


One of the most interesting figures at 
the recent Student Volunteer convention 
in Indianapolis was J. E. Kwegyir Ag- 
grey in whose veins flows the blood oi 
five African kings. He is to leave for 
Africa soon after having completed a 
course at Columbia. He would be priv- 
ileged to assume royal rank on his return 
to his native land, but has chosen the 
more worth-while career of a preacher. 
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NOTE! 


The publishers of ‘The 
New Decalogue of Science”’ 
advise us that the price of 
this book will be raised to 
$3.00 early in February. 
We make this announce- 
ment at this time in order 
that our patrons may pur- 
chase the book while the 
price is $2.50. Further- 
more, in order to make it 
possible for readers of The 
Christian Century to se- 
cure the book at once, we 
propose to let them have 
the “‘Decalogue” at $1.25 
—if they send in an order 
—not including the Wig- 
gam book—amounting to 
$12.00. This offer will not 
hold after our present 
stock of “The New Dec- 
alogue’’ is exhausted. 
Get your order in at once, 
using blank below. 


Tue CuristiAn Century Press, 
508 South Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Gentlemen: Herewith an order for $12.00 
worth of books. Please send me for $1.25 
additional “The New Decalogue of Science,” 
by Wiggam. I will pay for the books April 1 
(or I send cash herewith.) Send following 
books: 


Also the “Decalogue of Science,” ai $1.25. 


My Name 
Address 








More Praise For 


The New Decalogue 


of Science 
By Albert Edward Wiggam 


“Highly stimulating is this brilliant book. Mr. 
Wiggam deserves the attention and cooperation of 
those who absolutely disagree with Earl Balfour’s 
pessimism over our human drama.”’—Louitsville Post. 

“A volume well calculated to make thinking men 
look to a revision of many of their conclusions, and 
unthinking men to limber up their machinery of 
ratiocination. Mr. Wiggam’s enthusiasm is highly 
contagious. It is not extravagant to say that ‘The 


New Decalogue’ has a biblical glow.’”-—New York 
Times. 
“Wiggam talks—and talks like a new sort of 


prophet — of the new Mount Sinai. The new Mount 
Sinai, from which the new commandments must 
come is — the laboratory. In other words, this book 
is a danger signal to the race, and an appeal to the 
world to let physiologists, psychologists, the biolo- 
gists — Science — have their way as to the next 
generation.” —Herbert Quick, author. 

“T am confident your book will do a great service 
to America and mankind.”’-—Prof. E. G. Conklin, 
Princeton University. 

“The book is bound to make a sensation.” —Edwin 
E. Slosson, scientist and author. 

“T have great admiration for Mr. Wiggam’s gifts. 
He has the soul of an artist and the mental attitude 
of a man of science. “The New Decalogue’ is a great 
message, vividly presented.”—Prof. E. M. East, 
Harvard University. 

“T am charmed by the book.’’—Dr. Frank Crane. 

“A book freighted with momentous truths, set 
forth with an arresting boldness and a crystalline 
clarity. It takes the new knowledge that the last 
decade has evolved in the fields of biology, psychol- 
ogy and anthropology, and translates it into terms 
intelligible to the big human average.’’—-New York 


Herald. 


This remarkable book will take us place alongside 
“The Mind in the Making.” Indeed, its message is 
a more important one than that of the earlier volume. 


Present price, $2.50 plus 12 cents postage 
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Catholic, Jew and Protestant Sign 
Appeal for Religious Education 


The city of New York contains an ap- 
palling number of children who are grow- 
ing up without religious education. This 
matter has exercised the souls of leaders 
in three outstanding religious systems in 
the city. A new year message was given 
to the New York press signed by the Rev. 
Dr. D. de Sola Pool, rabbi of the Spanish 
and Portuguese synagogue; Mgr. Michael 
J. Lavelle, rector of St. Patrick’s cathe- 
dral, and Mr. Watson S. Moore, a layman 
who is president of the New York federa- 
tion of churches. The appeal said in 
part: “Parents and elders of our city! 
You have no more urgent, no more sacred 
responsibility than that of molding our 
future toward the divine by training the 
young in the religion and morality of their 
fathers. You show commendable solici- 
tude in educating their minds. Will you 
neglect the upbuilding of their characters, 
their hearts, their souls? We who send 
you this new year’s greeting are united 
in common humanity and in the love for 
God, for city and for country. We make 
this fervent appeal to all our citizens to 
ennoble our native land and to glorify 
God by giving to our children the price- 
less boon of religious education.” 


Federated Church Becomes 
Community Church 


At Hampden, Mass., a federated church 
composed of Congregational, Baptist and 
Methodist groups has been operating for 
several years. It has recently voted to 
call itself a community church. The Con- 
gregational building has been repaired at 
a cost of $2,000 to serve as a house of 
worship and new pews costing $1,600 have 
been arranged for. The Methodist build- 
ing is now the community house and the 
Baptist building will eventually be made 
over into a public library. Rev. Herbert 
F. Fulton has been pastor of this church 
since 1921. 


Lincoln’s Birthday Suggests 
Interracial Cooperation 


February 10 is the Sunday nearest to 
Lincoln’s birthday this year. On that 
Sunday, ministers the country over are 
urged to speak on interracial relations. 
The record of lynchings last year as 
compared with 1922 gave much encour- 
agement that America’s darkest crime 
may be blotted out in a short time. In 
both white and black churches the spirit 
of good-will should be exalted by the 
ministers on the Sunday following the 
birthday of the great Emancipator. 


Financing of World 
Conference Difficult 


The various religious communions that 
have voted to participate in the world 
conference on faith and order in helping 
meet the expenses of the common organi- 
zation have so far made a very poor 
record. Some communions have given 
nothing, and others have given only part 
of the quota allotted to them. Recently 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., gave $2500 and 
offered a like amount when the total 
budget of $21,500 is provided. Having 
failed to meet the budget through church 
contributions, the leaders in the move- 
ment will now seek to secure the neces- 
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sary funds from personal donors. The 
date and place of the world conference 
was discussed at a recent meeting in Bal- 
timore. There is a strong sentiment for 
holding the conference in Jerusalem, and 
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if the leaders are assured that the city of 
Jerusalem can provide for the needs of 
such a conference, it may go there. The 
date is likely to be set farther forward 
than 1925, as was first projected. 


Pacific Theological Conference 


NUMBER of the Christian leaders 

of Los Angeles and vicinity have 
considered for some time the plan of 
holding a theological conference for the 
discussion of current problems in the 
realms of biblical literature, theology and 
science. In this plan the heads of the 
seminaries and colleges of the region, 
the pastors of some of the larger churches 
of the city, and others interested, coop- 
erated, and worked out a program under 
the name of The Pacific South-Western 
Theological Conference. This gathering 
was held jointly in the First Congrega- 
tional and the First Methodist churches 
of Los Angeles, Wednesday to Friday, 
January 9-11. It was the purpose of 
the gathering to demonstrate the fellow- 
ship between leaders in education, sci- 
ence and religion. Dr. Frank Dyer of 


the Wilshire Boulevard Congregational 
church, which meets at present in the 
auditorium of the Ambassador Hotel, 


was the chairman of the program com- 
mittee, and presided with tact and effi- 
ciency at the sessions. 

It was thought that there might per- 
haps be two or three hundred people 
present at the evening meetings, but not 
so many during the day. The first ses- 
sion, however, was crowded out of the 
chapel into the auditorium of the church, 
and from that time capacity audiences 
were in attendance at every session. Mu- 
sic was furnished by the Fisk Jubilee 
Singers, and helped immensely in creat- 
ing a spirit of enjoyment and good will. 

The two leading speakers from a dis- 
tance were Dean Charles R. Brown of 
the Yale Divinity School and Professor 
Herbert L. Willett of the University of 
Chicago. Dean Brown spoke on the three 
successive evenings on the general theme, 
“Why I believe in Religion,” the particu- 
lar topics being, “The Belief in God,” 
“The Person of Christ,” and “The Value 
of Prayer.” These addresses, together 
with three additional lectures, constitute 
the Earl Lectureship at the University 
of California for the current year, and 
are to appear shortly in book form. In 
addition, Dean Brown conducted several 
question periods on preaching and other 
phases of Christian activity. 

Professor Willett was assigned the gen- 
eral theme of “The Religion of the New 
Testament,” and spoke on the three aspects 
of the subject under the titles, “The 
Background,” “The Founder” and “The 
Interpreters.” 

Two other series of addresses were 
given, one of an inspirational character, 
by leading ministers of Southern Califor- 
nia, and one dealing with the problem of 
science in relation to Christianity. In 
the first series, Dr. Robert Freeman of 
Pasadena spoke on “The Foundations of 
Religion,” Rev. Lincoln A. Ferris of San 
Diego on “The Spirit of Christianity,” 
and Bishop William M. Bell on “The 
Outreach of Christianity.” In the series 


on science, President Ray Lyman Wilbur 
of Leland Stanford University dealt with 


“The Field of Science,” Professor S. J. 
Holmes of the University of California 
with “The Trend of the Race,” and Dr. 
Robert A. Millikan, director of the Calli- 
fornia Institute of Technology, and win- 
ner of the Nobel prize in science for the 
year, reported on “The Reactions of 
Scientific and Religious Men to the Joint 
Statement.” 

Every address and lecture in the vari- 
ous series was followed with the closest 
attention by the large audiences that 
gathered, made up of teachers, students, 
ministers, and people of all other kinds such 
as would be interested in the subjects pre- 
sented. Every lecture was followed by 
a discussion period, in which there were 
often sharp differences of opinion regis- 
tered; but the tact and authority of the 
chairman and the good spirit of the par- 
ticipants kept the discussions to the main 
purpose and avoided any evidence of con- 
tention. 

Probably the greatest interest was 
manifested in Dr. Millikan’s address, 
which reviewed the story of the state- 
ment on the relations of science and re- 
ligion issued some months ago, and 
signed by about forty representative men 
in the three fields of science, religion and 
public affairs. He spoke at length and 
with great interest of the process by 
which the statement took form, and the 
attitudes toward it of various men in the 
three fields mentioned. This will make 
an interesting narrative some day. Pub- 
lic attention was further directed to the 
subject by the article which Dr. Milli- 
kan published in The Christian Century 
of June 21, 1923, and to which he received 
a great number of responses. This state- 
ment was later issued in a pamphlet, 
which has probably been more widely 
read than any other document of the 
year dealing with religious themes. 

The conference awakened public inter- 
est to an unusual degree. It set at rest 
the question as to whether there could 
be held such an open forum of clear 
thinking and frank statement on _ the 
greatest themes of the age in a city 
afflicted with as much religious faddism 
and conservatism as Los Angeles. It 
proved that there is a great host of 
thoughtful people in this area who have 
not bowed the knee to the baals of literal- 
ism, millenarianism, fundamentalism, 
spiritism and physical healing. The mod- 
ern-minded ministers, whose way has not 
always been easy in the face of the 
forces of reaction, found new incentives 
for faithful and courageous preaching as 
the result of these days of discussion. 

The officers who planned so wisely and 
bravely for this conference were formally 
chosen to carry on the same plan in the 
future, and to give the community from 
year to year the opportunity of hearing 
other Christian leaders from near and 
far. The example of these organizers of 
the conference may well encourage min- 
isters and teachers in other parts of the 
land to the same kind of enterprise. 
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American Scene 


HE world swings into a new year brist- 

ling with challenge. In every important 

field of human activity new problems, and 
old, press for solution. The organized intelli- 
gence of this country faces crucial tests. 


If our people are to be guided into peace by those best 
fitted to guide them, there must be created a public opinion 
informed of the facts and capable of wise decision. 


The Outlook is contributing to the formation of such an 
opinion. Its makers are sifting the significant from the trivial 
and presenting a whole and wholesome view of the colorful 
American scene. Thousands of alert-minded men and women 
who are realizing as never before that “‘new occasions teach new 
duties,”’ look upon their weekly reading of The Outlook as an 
indispensable part of the mental and spiritual equipment of 
the modern man. 


Join with them at the council table that is offered in the 
pages of The Outlook. You will find there a sane and very 
human treatment of matters that most closely concern your 
happiness and the happiness of those you love. Begin today 
to draw upon that wealth of interpretation of significant 
trends and events offered every week by The Outlook. 
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German Famine Story Brought to America 


HE TOTAL collapse of the eco- 

nomic system of Germany has 
brought untold suffering to thousands of 
homes throughout the new _ republic. 
Dr. Adolph Keller is in this country 
soliciting aid for starving children. Dr. 
Otto Dibelius of the supreme church 
council of Berlin has sent on a letter 
indicating some of the objects of Dr. 
Keller’s visit and some of the conditions 
he leaves behind him. He says: 


“Dr. Adolph Keller of Zurich, the very 
deserving and energetic secretary of the 
central office for European relief, will 
again visit America at the request of the 
Federal Council in order to relieve the 
distress of Europe Protestantism. Before 
leaving, he wanted to get a final impres- 
sion of the great need of Europe, and so 
he came to Berlin, though only for one 
day. On that day the distress and pov- 
erty of Germany was brought to his at- 
tention, focused as it were in one point. 
During the forenoon we showed him how 
we were feeding the people. In the after- 
noon we met in the rooms of the supreme 
church council—a number of members of 
the highest council in the church and of 
the evangelical commission, Dr. Axenfeld 
and Dr. Burghart, general superintend- 
ents, Professors Dr. Deissmann and Dr. 
Julius Richter, of Berlin university, Dr. 
Hinderer of the evangelical press asso- 
ciation and a number of other pastors 
and church leaders of the city. Dr. 
Moeller, president of the supreme church 
council, introduced Dr. Keller. And then 
practically all those present gave a pic- 
ture of the situation as they saw it in 
their own field and from their own expe- 
rience. 


“It was a pathetic and even shocking 
picture that was shown. Ninety per cent 
of all the children in the children’s homes 
and kindergartens of Berlin are under- 
nourished. One little girl had found a 
home during vacation where she was to 
receive better care. The child refused to 
eat the warm food set before her. The 
puzzled teacher could not understand 
why. At last the reason was discovered: 
As long as the child could remember 
she had been fed only with dry bread, 
cold potatoes and water, and had never 
seen her mother have anything else. She 
did not know what it was to have a 
warm, steaming meal and therefore was 
afraid to eat food which she did not 
recognize. 


“Parents excusing their children from 








BETTER MUSIC IN 
OUR CHURCHES 


By JOHN MANN WALKER 
The purpose is to help displace the 
use of cheap modern song-books by 
creating an affection for the better 

ancient and modern hymn tunes 

that have survived by reason 
of their merit. 
Net, $1.25, postpaid 
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New York 
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school attendance write as follows: ‘I 
had to put my child to bed, then at least 
it stopped crying for hunger!’ Or: ‘I 
could not send my child to school. For 
three days he had nothing to eat and was 
too weak.’ One father calls for his child 
during the recitation, saying: ‘I have 
begged a few potatoes and want to 
share them with my child, who has had 
nothing to eat for so long!’ 

“The professors at the university tell 
of the great need among the students. 
One young woman, without friends or 
relatives, had last year received a gov- 
ernment prize for a valuable and impor- 
tant scientific paper. After the vacation 
she was found utterly exhausted. She 
was brought to the hospital, but it was 
already too late. Her undernourished 
body had no more vitality. She died 
of starvation. 
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“To the physical distress must be adde 
the intellectual and religious poverty 
Christian periodicals are perishing. Bj.) 
bles, hymn books, devotional books can. 
not be printed any longer because they] 
can no longer be bought. At the sam! 
time, the demand for them is greater 
than ever. 

“People in Germany, it must bhi 
strongly emphasized, are by no mean; 
idle in the face of such conditions | 
Churches have organized public kitchens 
Everywhere country people supply Chris. 
tian institutions very generously with 
provisions. The better situated familie 
receive students and children into theirt 
homes and feed them. The Christian 
institutions and the Christian press have 
organized for their own protection, in 
order to keep alive at least the most im-§ 
portant periodicals. The whole church 





is moved by a great love. The spirit oj 
the Good Samaritan is abroad among the 
German people.” 








Ithaca Conservatory, 


Ministers Cooperative Service 


As we have found a way to help at a vital point, many ministers are cooperating. Ask for particulars. 
If you have real platform power and could do some lecturing we have a plan oy you oe gut opens 
on the lecture platform. Write us if you care to supplement your income by some iecture ‘ 


Edward Amherst Ott, Dean Schoo! of Chautauqua and Lyceum Arts 


Ithaca, New York 
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The Chicago Post Says Editorially of 


“The Religion of the Social Passion” 
By CHARLES HENRY DICKINSON 


“To the mature mind, which enjoys swimming in the stronger cur- 
rents of religious thought, we recommend the reading of this book. It 
is not necessary to accept the underlying thesis of the writer in order 
to find profit and enjoyment in his treatment of it. The spirit of the 
man, with which the book pulsates in every line, is rarely beautiful and 
strongly tonic for our time. It is good and refreshing to live fora while 
in companionship with one who has so splendid a faith in humanity, 
and to whom there is no infidelity blacker than that of the cynical 


“Whether or no we are willing to follow Mr. Dickinson all the way 
in his thinking seems less important to us than following him in his 
faith. Our own interpretation of that faith, in words attempting to 
define it, would differ trom his, but, under the defining words, the 
essential character of the faith would be the same. There are multitudes 
of men of religious belief and thought who feel as this writer feels, but 
who express the conviction back of feeling in terms less at variance 
with the conception of God prevailing in the mind of devout liberal- 


“The emphasis is everywhere upon the spiritual as the abiding 
reality and transcendently important fact in the life of humanity. 
Never have we read a more challenging exposition of the perils which 
lie in the seductive influences of this age of physical science. With full 
and generous tribute to all that science has wrought for men; with 
clear recognition that it must continue to do its mighty work in the 
world, the author warns against the danger of permitting it to assume 
that it can interpret life in terms of the physical, that it can explain 
the human without reference to the spiritual.” 


Read this"book for yourself. Price $1.75 


(Add 10"cents postage) 


The Christian Century Press, Chicago 
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Devoted to everything / he Accounts of the work of the 


which helps to bring the Federal Council and other 


Kingdom of Brotherhood Interdenominational Or- 
and Good Will among ] ganizations ; the Movement! 


men; Information on for Christian Unity and 
Denominational Ac- World Peace; The Christ- 
tivities; W QO RK tanization of The Indus- 

trial Order. 


A ReEticious WEEKLY REVIEW Non-DENOMINATIONAL INTERNATIONAL 











A Paper to Supply Intellectual and Moral Vision to the Earnest and Thoughtful 
and Open Minded, Both Lay and Clerical, Inside and 
Outside the Churches. 








RECENT ARTICLES HAVE BEEN: 


A Report of the Meetings of the Executive Committee of the Federal Council of 
Churches. By Frederick Lynch. 


Intellectual Integrity (The Sermon that Precipitated the Discussion of Liberty 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church) By Leighton Parks. 


International Co-operation the Only Way. By Fridtjof Nansen. 


“Copec” and the Promise of Success. By Henry A. Atkinson. 


Egypt Slipping. Climbs On Alpine Peaks. Book Review. 
Church Union in Australia. Mankind at the Crossroads. Book Review. 
Mussolini. The Congregationalists at Springfield. 
Prohibition Facts. The Influence of Science on Christianity. 


The Price is $3.00 a Year. For $1.00 a Trial Subscription will be 
sent to New Subscribers for Twenty-Two Weeks. 
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The Hymnal for American Youth 


Edited by H. AUGUSTINE SMITH, A. M. 


Indorsed by the Leading Sunday School Workers of the Country. 
A Virile Book—Made for the Present Day. 
One-fourth of all the Hymns Bear on the New World Order. 
342 HYMNS AND RESPONSES 
70 Pages of Orders of Worship, Built on the Principle of Graded Worship 
$75.00 per Hundred F. O. B. New York or Chicago 





FULL ORCHESTRATION OF 


The Hymnal for American Youth 


Arrangement for twelve instruments. Price, $1.25 each 


Manuals of Hymn Study and Interpretation 


Under the editorial supervision of H. Augustine Smith in connection with the 


Hymnal for American Youth 


I. Hymn Stories for Children. Hymn Facts and Stories to Tell to Children 
and Young People. 
II. Method and Interpretation of Hymn Singing. 
III. Twenty-five Hymns with Art Picture illustrations. 
Price, 20 cents each when twelve are ordered 
Transportation additional. Single copies, 25c postpaid 








The Drama in Religious Service 


By MARTHA CANDLER 
Fully Illustrated. 
Will tell you how to get the best effects. Practical information on producing, lighting, costuming. 
Price, $3.00 





Pageants 
By H. AUGUSTINE SMITH 
The Light of the World. Price, 15 cents. 
The Song Festival. Price, 15 cents. 
Commonwealth’of God. Price, 15 cents. 





By ANNIE RUSSELL MARBLE 
Boys and Girls from Hebrew History 
Price, 25 cents 


Founders of the Faith 


Portraying significant scenes from the life of the early Christians 
Price, 30 cents 
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